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The Evolution of the Teacher 


BY PROFESSOR LUCY M. SALMON, VASSAR COLLEGE. 


lt was to be expected that Mr. Dooley would turn his 
attention to the subject of education. 

“1 don’t undherstand a wurrud iv what ye’re sayin’,” said 
Mr. Hennessy, after Mr. Dooley had elaborated his views on 
the kindergarten. 

“No more do I,” said Mr. Dooley. “ But I believe ’tis, as 
Father Kelly says, ‘ Childher shudden’t be sent to school to 
larn, but to larn how to larn. I don’t care what ye larn thim 
so long as ’tis onpleasant to thim.’ *Tis thrainin’ they need, 
Hinnissy.” 

That Mr. Dooley’s doubts about the kindergarten extended 
to the college is evident from his account of the reception 
accorded an entering student. “ Th’ prisidint takes him into 
a ‘Turkish room, gives him a cigareet an’ says: ‘ Me dear 
boy, what special branch iv larnin’ wud ye like to have 
studied f’r ye be our compitint profissors?’ ” 

The X-ray that Mr. Dooley has turned on our educational 
system shows that it is made, not by governing boards, not 
by university presidents and school superintendents, not by 
college faculties and teaching corps, not by alumni and stu- 
dents, but by public opinion. It seems pertinent therefore 
to ask what kind of a teacher has been produced by public 
opinion and also what is being done by the teacher to edu- 
cate public opinion. 

The evolution of the teacher through public opinion corre- 
sponds fairly well with the evolution of our system of ethics. 
This system has passed through the stage of warfare where 
every man’s hand has been against every man, through the 
stage of renunciation where the salvation of his own soul 
was the chief concern of every man, to the present stage of 
social service characterized by zeal to serve others. The 
fourth stage anticipated by Prince Kropotkin, that of mutual 
aid, seems not far distant. 

Our educational system to-day, of which the teacher forms 
a part, reflects our present general social system with its 
eagerness to serve others. It has passed through the period 
of warfare when education was impounded with the rod, and 
through the period of negation and indifference, and has 
reached a stage characterized by perhaps an over-zeal for 
serving others through the accumulations we have ourselves 
stored up. ‘The period of mutual aid, when through investi- 
gation and research we do our part to advance the outposts 
of knowledge, is yet before us. 

The teacher of to-day is a product of the period when all 
education was controlled by the principle of authority rather 
than by that of research and when it was the chief function 
of the teacher to pass on to others a body of accumulated 
knowledge. This condition is reflected in the language still 
used,—recite, recitation, recitation building, teacher, lessons, 
assignment, excuse, cut, pedagogy, are all linguistic records 
of a period when education was passive rather than active, 
negative rather than positive, receptive rather than creative. 
The new phrases coming into the language to-day reflect the 
newer ideas and show how closely our educational system 
has followed in the wake of newer industrial and social devel- 
opments,—vocational schools, education for efficiency, educa- 
tional activities, school centers, social service, all indicate a 


belief that the school must lend the helping hand in the 
struggle for existence in which we are told we live. Our 
educational ideals and our social ideals are all one, service 
is for each the end to be reached. 

Yet the question must be raised whether these ideals rep- 
resent the final conception of our aims as individuals in the 
relation we sustain to others in society and in the educa- 
tional system. Certainly our conception of social service as 
an ultimate end must break down of its own weight. A con- 
dition of society where all are to serve others is impossible 
since service demands some one to be served as well as some 
one to serve. One-half of society is therefore deprived of its 
right to serve in order that the other half may exercise that 
right. It is a matter of common observation that parents 
who have indulged themselves in the luxury of unselfishness 
often have the most selfish children since these have had no 
opportunity of expressing their possible desires to serve 
others. 

In our educational system perhaps over-zeal to serve his 
pupils has led the teacher to accumulate stores of multifari- 
ous learning until he becomes, like Dr. Casaubon, a <tore- 
house of information but without the power of productivity. 
But here, as in our social relations, if the competent profes- 
sor studies a special branch of learning for the college stu- 
dent, it is possible that he is thereby depriving the college 
student of his inborn right to study it for himself; if the 
child is sent to school to learn, he may never learn how to 
learn. 

The disadvantages to the teacher himself are serious, even 
fatal to his success as a teacher. _Villari tells us of Marsilio 
Ficino that “his mind was so thoroughly saturated with 
learning as to become incapable of independent thought.” 
While it ts probable that few minds to-day reach the point 
of saturation, it is true that as teachers we often seem incapa- 
ble of independent thought. ‘This may be due in part to the 
conditions in which the teacher is placed; he has had no 
share in organizing the educational system of which he is a 
part, obedience to authority is part of the creed taught him 
at his entrance into the profession, and his surroundings 
make him inert and lacking in initiative and in constructive 
power. If educational authorities consider primarily the 
welfare of the child and are indifferent to that of the teacher, 
if they do not realize that the welfare of the child depends 
immediately on that of the teacher since the child cannot 
advance if the teacher lags behind, if they are proud of their 
material equipment rather than of the intellectual equip- 
ment of the teaching force, if the teacher is the hired em- 
ployee rather than the intelligent codperator, then the 
teacher must lose courage, he must lose mental elasticity, he 
looks at everything at short range, his own standards become 
low, in time he ceases to be a learner, and he defends himself 
and his position whenever possible improvements are sug- 
gested. The teacher in spite of himself joins the innumer- 
able throng of those who, to use the happy phrase of the 
Secretary of the Council of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, “ feel the pain of a new idea.” Public opinion has in 
a measure made him what he is. 
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It remains to ask what the teacher himself is doing to 
educate public opinion, what measures he is taking to change 
his condition of passivity into one of activity, what he is 
doing to hasten the arrival of that period of mutual aid when 
each shall work “for the joy of the working” and all shall 
alike serve and be served. 

An admirable report on the status of history teaching in 
the high school has been issued somewhat recently by the 
University of Indiana. The questionnaire on which it is 
based elicited much valuable information in regard to the 
work of the teacher for his pupils. 

Yet is not a new form of questionnaire needed that shall 
show what the teacher of history is doing to encourage what 
Principal Caird calls “the other and higher function of 
extending the bounds of knowledge.” We have questioned 
the teacher about everything and everybody except himself. 
Do we not need a questionnaire that shall disclose what the 
‘teacher of history is doing to increase his own productive 
powers through advanced” study, through intelligent travel, 
through communication with other workers in his own field, 
through personal investigation of historical questions, 
through positive contributions to the sum total of historical 
knowledge? All this we need to know, for the teacher before 
entering the profession has been a collector ; when he becomes 
a teacher, he is a distributor; at this point he often stops, 
but he needs to press on to the next stage of development 
and become a producer. 

The teacher must be a producer first of all for his own 
good,—to prevent arrested development. Scholarship with- 
out research and productivity ends in dry rot, as on the other 
hand research without the foundation of scholarship is the 
house built on the sand. Scholarship and research render 
each other mutual aid, they are the obverse and the reverse 
sides of the coin,—each is incomplete without its comple- 
ment. Unless the teacher had both scholarship and creative 
powers, he is but half the man he ought to be in the position 
he occupies. ‘The true creative spirit is born in all and is 
developed from within, not from pressure exerted from with- 
out. Every person aims to produce something whether it be 
a business, a book, a school, a building,—it matters little in 
what form the creative spirit finds its outlet, provided it 
does find an outlet. If it does not, stagnation must result. 
Many a teacher is, as Emerson once said of New York City, 
“a sucked orange.” “ Be no longer a Chaos,” urges Teufels- 
dréckh in Sartor Resartus, “but a World, or even World- 
kin. Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infin- 
itesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, in God’s name. 
*Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then.” 

The teacher must be a producer if he is to train his pupils 
to produce, for how indeed can they learn how to learn and 
how to produce from one who has not himself lighted his own 
fire from the altar of Prometheus. It is perhaps due more 
to the unproductive teacher than to any other one cause that 
the creative instinct in the child is stifled and crushed out 
vather than cultivated and trained. The boy of six who 
plans a church, arranges for pulpit, decides between the re- 
spective merits ‘of an orchestra and an organ loft, and carries 
out his plan with empty boxes and kindling wood does not 
make a church that would command the respectful attention 
of an architect, yet the habit of mind fostered by such plans 
is sure to develop into creative construction later on if guided 
by a teacher who has himself, been trained to be a producer. 

The teacher must be a producer in order to pay the debt 
of gratitude he owes to his profession. He must pass on 
with increase to those who come after him the inherited 
wealth he has received from those who have gone before him. 

The teacher must be a producer in order to do his part 
in overthrowing ignorance and superstition. The warfare of 
an earlier day was directed against sin. The warfare of 
to-day is against sin in the form of ignorance, and the chief 


weapons with which that warfare is waged are investigation 
and research. 

It may be urged as an unanswerable objection to the plea 
for research and productivity on the part of the teacher of 
history that both time and strength fail for accomplishing it, 
that under present conditions of teaching it must remain 
for the teacher of history an unsolved and unsolvable prob- 
lem how to give to teaching the physical strength demanded 
by it and yet to reserve enough strength for production dur- 
ing the summer, how to add to mental capital that will 
enable him to teach and yet not give the summer to creative 
work. Yet the problem is not unsolvable and the objection 
raised is not an argument. ‘The real problem is one of re- 
arrangement of time, of conservation of strength to attain 
this end. “ He that saveth his life shall lose it” is as true 
to-day in the educational world as it is in the spiritual world. 

It may also be urged that the art of teaching is incompati- 
ble with the scientific methods of research,—that art is syn- 
thetic and research analytic and that the two processes can- 
not be carried on with equal success by the same person. 
Yet this objection confuses the two processes by assuming 
that they are necessarily carried on simultaneously,—there 
can be no conflict and no incompatibility between a scientific 
method of research and an artistic presentation of the resuits 
of that research. 

Public opinion is in part responsible for this chasm be- 
tween the teacher as a purveyor of information and the 
teacher as an active force,—public opinion that has in large 
measure been created within and by the educational body 
itself. There is a somewhat widespread belief that knowl- 
edge of methods of teaching history and of methods of his- 
torical research are mutually exclusive, and on all sides are 
heard the mutual recriminations of the teacher and the in- 
vestigator. “He may know his subject, but he doesn’t know 
how to teach,” is the charge the teacher in the secondary 
ene brings with fine scorn equally against the mere col- 
lege professor and the investigator. “He may know how to 
teach, but he does not know his subject,” is ‘the retaliat tory 
charge of the superior college professor and the self-suffic- 
ient investigator. Yet it may well be asked how a person 
can teach what he does not know, how he can teach how to 
learn if he has not himself learned how to learn, how he 
can have the ability to investigate a subject and not have 
the ability to communicate to others knowledge of the pro- 
cess of investigation, and to train them in this process. 

What can be done by educational authorities to promote 
and to facilitate the spirit of research among their teachers ? 

One means of encouragement would be the establishment 
of the sabbatical year for all teachers who wish to avail them- 
selves of it, and the fullest discussion of the advantages that 
would accrue from it. Fellowships for research are offered 
by many colleges and universities and the existence of these 
should be made more widely known. The establishment by 
boards of education of fellowships to be open to the teachers 
of the community would be of mutual help to teachers and 
their pupils. Adequate salaries would enable many teachers 
to take an occasional term at a summer school and thus gain 
new inspiration to be passed on t> others. Could a propor- 
tion of the members of our governing boards of education 
be chosen both by and from the teaching force greater effi- 
ciency might result. If the principle of the direct primary 
could become an issue in our educational as well as in our 
political organization, more effective work might be done. 
Could a larger place be given to the teacher in the discussion 
and consideration of educational questions when they come 
up before school authorities, greater educational self-respect 
might ensue. If the unit of measuring a teacher’s work 
could be made, not the number of hours actually spent in 
the class-room, but the number of pupils for whose training 
the teacher is made responsible, more effective work would 
be done by both teacher and pupil. If the material equip- 
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ment provided for the teaching of history were made as com- 
plete and satisfactory as is that for the study of science, the 
teachers of history, now too often expected to make bricks 
without straw, would take heart. 

It must rest with the teacher to do his part in creating 
an intelligent public opinion that shall at once demand 
research and productivity on the part of the teaching corps, 
and at the same time furnish the material opportunities for 
achieving this end. It is as much the function of the school 
and the college to create an intelligent public opinion as it 
is to educate its pupils and its students. 

What are the opportunities available for the teacher who 
has the desire to explore some field of history and make its 
explanation his own? Every field is open to him, though 
local history and local biography may seem specially advan- 
tageous and fruitful. The means at hand are first of all 
the town itself as it has developed from its original settle- 


ment carrying on its face the records of its growth ; the town‘ 


library, local records, loans from the state library and even 
from the Library of Congress,—the means are unlimited. 
The channels for presenting the results of investigation are 
the village or the city paper, local clubs, and local history 
meetings. The best of all channels would seem to be the 
teachers’ meeting, not as it now often exists, but reorganized 
and vitalized. The teachers’ meeting is too often but a med- 
ium for discussing the dry husks of teaching,—Should pupils 
rise or sit when reciting? Should they use pen or pencil for 
writing? How can whispering be stopped? Ought dates to 
be memorized? All this means that the external school ma- 
chinery is turned round and round, but has behind it no 


motive power that makes for progress. Nor is the other type 
of teachers’ meeting more profitable where, for example, the 
hour or more is spent discussing Hegel’s “Philosophy of His- 
tory” by teachers who presumably are but vaguely acquainted 
with either Hegel, philosophy, or history. The price paid 
for teachers’ meetings representing either extreme seems a 
heavy one and far from commensurate with the results se- 
cured. But the teachers’ meetings that should be the channel 
for presenting the results of some special study made, some 
genuine discovery, however small, some new point of view 
with reference to familiar facts, this might mean a teachers’ 
meeting to be anticipated with interest rather than awaited 
with dread. 

If then the teacher shares in the slow progress of society 
towards the goal where mutual aid is the compelling force ; 
if it lies in his power to wrest from inert public opinion an 
appreciation of the importance, even the necessity, of re- 
search and production on the part of the teaching body if 
that body is to preserve and to increase its vitality; if un- 
tilled fields and the means of cultivating them are at hand; 
if channels of communication with the world at large are 
all open; if the voyages of explanation and discovery carried 
on at an earlier day that resulted in opening up a new ma- 
terial world have their counterpart to-day in the investiga- 
tions into the unseen, unknown world that lies all about us; 
if the teacher in his dual character of investigator and 
teacher makes that unknown world his by right of eminent 
domain, then indeed with the attainment of these possibili- 
ties will the educational world turn its face Westward. 


low Modern shall we make our Modern llistory?” 


BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


It is not a question of dates that I wish to discuss under 
the above title. Whether we bring our history down to the 
year 1870 or up to the year 1905 makes little difference to 
our boys and girls in the high school. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult for us teachers to realize, when we remember so dis- 
tinctly the excitement of the early spring days of 1898, and 
perhaps went about ourselves decorated with buttons exhort- 
ing our fellow-straphangers to remember the Maine, or when 
we recall our discussions as to whether or not General Buller 
would eat his Christmas pudding of 1899 in Ladysmith, that 
for our high school pupils the Spanish and Boer wars are 
as remote as the Civil War and the Crimean war. We may 
as well at the start abandon all ideas of bringing our history 
within the memory of our pupils. They have no historical 
memories. 

And still we are becoming more and more dissatisfied with 
the complacent assumption of our fathers that Gibbon and 
Grote, diluted to a potency of one-tenth or one-twentieth, is 
just the kind of history that pupils need. I have often re- 
flected, in a moment of skepticism as to the value of the 
thing I was myself teaching. on the staunchly unintermittent 
faith of my old teacher in ancient history, who was appar- 
ently as jealous for the laurels of Miltiades as Themistocles 
was of them. But for us boys (and I imagine that it is the 
same for most of the boys of to-day) the petty rivalries of 
old Greeks failed to stir either enthusiasms or resentments. 
If we said that Miltiades was the leader of the Persians, it 
was not from any desire to pain the teacher. We were per- 
fectly willing to let Miltiades be an Athenian. He didn’t 
sound exactly like Mardonius, to be sure—but they both 
began with M. ; 


So long as the teachers preserved their faith unshaken 


* Address before the New York Conference of the Association of History 


Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, Normal College, New York City, 
Dec. 16, 1911. 


that it was indispensable to a student’s training to know 
(at least till the end of the term) the abbreviated and 
jejeune details of military, constitutional, and diplomatic 
history furnished by the average text-book, there was no 
agitation for reform. For our students, with a lamb-like 
trust in the infallibility of the teacher reinforced by the 
vrinted page, would make an attempt, however pitiable, of 
learning anything. But thanks to a vivifying breath that is 
blowing through our whole curriculum in this age, we teach- 
ers are getting pretty well convinced that there is no histor- 
ical fact of the past worth knowing for its demand 
on memory alone. The memory must demand the fact, 
not the fact the memory. The memory, indeed, is a 
highly selective function. The psychology of memory, 
which is at the same time the pedagogy of memory, 
has been most illuminatingly stated by Henri Berg- 
son in “Matter and Memory” (Chaps. I and IT) and in 
“Creative Evolution” (Chap. I). He says, in the latter 
work: “ Memory is not a faculty of putting away recollec- 
tions in a drawer or of inscribing them in a register. There 
is no register, no drawer. There is not even, properly speak- 
ing, a faculty of memory. For a faculty works intermit- 
tently when it will or when it can, while the piling up of 
the past upon the past goes on without relaxation. In 
reality, the past is preserved by itself automatically. 
In its entirety probably it follows on at every instant. All 
that we have felt, thought, and willed from our earliest 
infancy is there, leaning over the present which is about to 
join it, pressing against the portals of consciousness that 
would fain leave it outside. The cerebral mechanism is 
arranged just so as to drive back into the realm of the uncon- 
scious almost the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the 
threshold of consciousness only that which can cast light on 
the present situation or further the action now being pre- 
pared—in short, only that which can do useful work. At 
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the most a few superfluous recollections may succeed in 
smuggling themselves through the half-open door. These 
memories, messengers from the unconscious, remind us of 
what we are dragging behind us unawares.” 

The foregoing paragraph is very suggestive for the teacher 
of history. What a striking analogy between that subcon- 
scious mass of memory that we are “dragging behind us 
unawares,” and the mass of irrelevant historical facts that 
we are dragging behind us with painful awareness. Do we 
not stagger often in spirit under what Wordsworth’s labor- 
ious line calls “the weight of all this weary unintelligible 
world,” and wish to be quit of it? Shouldn’t we, if we 
dared to be quite honest, often throw off the whole Pilgrim’s 
pack of archons and ephors, Sabellians and Sammites, man- 
orial courts leet and baron, princely genealogies and terri- 
torial barterings, and stretch our cramped minds in a huge 
“ Ouf!” of relief—a sort of mental seisachtheia? And are 
we not pretty sure that our obedient students, when the pres- 
sure of quiz and examination is removed, actually do throw 
these things off forthwith, their memory very successfully 
“driving them back into the realm of the unconscious”? 
Our history, then, to be effective, must furnish as far as pos- 
sible what the memory of a live, alert mind of the twentieth 
century is likely to demand. One fact of the past is better 
worth preserving than another, not because Thucydides or 
Polybius or Gibbon or Hallam thought so, but only because 
it enters somehow constructively into the conscious purpose 
of the present. 

Now because human history is a continuum, it is obvious 
that the law will be generally correct that the nearer to us 
an event is in time the more important it is to know about 
it. Many and many an extremely important movement in 
the past has had its day and ceased to be, has either done its 
work ‘finally or run itself out in useless sands. Many a 
movement of the present also will prove in the light of his- 
tory to be futile or only dimly significant. But we are in 
the present, for better or for worse, and are bound to be 
absorbed in our present problems as if they were of the ut- 
most significance. One could not argue for the greater im- 
portance of the study of the modern period of history on the 
ground that its facts are more significant in the eyes of some 
possible transcendant Weltgeist or Ueberweltgeist than the 
facts of the Hundred Years’ War, but only on the ground 
that we are living in the situation created directly by the 
events of the most modern history and only remotely by the 
events of the Hundred Years’ War. Some facts and move- 
ments of ancient Greece, more of ancient Rome, many of 
medieval Europe, carry over into our civilization of to-day. 
But, alas! we too seldom apply to the history of these old 
countries the touchstone of contemporaneous inquiry. Great 
literary, philosophical, and theological authorities have hal- 
lowed’ many a sterile field of historical research until it has 
become almost sacrilege to question the use of turning and 
returning its slaked glebe. Socrates and Pheidias are the 
most important men for us in that golden fifth century of 
Attic culture, yet Thucydides is not concerned with either 
of them. 


The qualms of conscience that we modern teachers of his- 
tory have in sending high school boys and girls out into the 
life of the twentieth century with an intimate acquaintance 
with Cincinnatus and no knowledge of the name of Cavour, 
are easily explained. So iong as education was the aristo- 
cratic or semi-aristocratic privilege of a few favored people 
in the community, and the school was a cloistered sanctuary, 
the traditions of Roman virtues and medieval knighthood 
flourished. But the great fact at the bottom of our revolt 
against the doctrine of the sufficiency of the classic or hal- 
lowed traditions of history is, in a single word, democracy. 
We are now undertaking to educate tens and hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls, in the midst of the hustle and 
bustle of our restless environment. We are realizing, every 


decade that passes, that we have a different material to work 
with and on in our pupils, and that, in consequence, the 
matter and the method of our teaching must be different. 
Whether we deplore or welcome the fact, the fact remains 
that our students come to us from a vastly different milieu 
and go out from us into a vastly different milieu than that 
of their fathers, or even of their elder brothers. It is get- 
ting to be a trite phrase, repeated ad nauseam, that school is 
not a preparation for life but a part of life itself. But per- 
haps we do not yet quite sufficiently realize the significance 
of the democratic movement which has forced this truth on 
the attention of our pedagogues. The wider the extension 
of our education, the graver our responsibility for its effect- 
iveness; the more social its character, the more articulated 
and logical must be its method. This I believe is the philos- 
ophy of education at the bottom of our present-day misgiv- 
ings in our reflection on our curriculum—the ultimate in- 
spiration of such phrases as, We cannot send the boys from 
our high schools without some introduction to modern social 
and economic problems, or, We have only two or three years 
for historical instruction and we must make those years count, 
or, Our history must be made vivid and up to date. Codp- 
eration is the watchword of our era. It is a misfortune if 
any of our instruction diverts the pupil from the pati: he is 
so soon to find and follow in the world. It is a wicked waste 
of energy if the transition from school to society is at the 
same time a translation from an artificial to a real environ- 
ment. And it is a disillusionment fatal to any further inter- 
est in history if the student is allowed to feel that a peda- 
gogical pressure which forced his mind into moulds arbi- 
trarily fashioned by a generation long dead has been sud- 
denly lifted, releasing the mind for attention to the real 
questions of life. 

How insidious this error is we are reminded by reading 
any chapter in’ the history of education. Increasing com- 
plexity of human action has always and ever been outstrip- 
ping historical framework. The schemes and methods of 
interpreting the past life of humanity have lagged far behind 
the throbbing interests of the actual life of humanity. 

To illustrate by the single instance of the admission of 
new classes of society to parts in the historic drama. The 
annals of republican Rome were for centuries simply the 
picturesque accounts of the exploits of great families or the 
fasti of the pontiffs. The medieval chronicle preserved the 
form of the monastic diary long after the yeoman and the 
peasant appeared as influential actors on the European stage. 
Our present-day historiography is still bound largely by the 
language, the conventions, the selection and ordering of 
material—in short by the total point of view of the centuries 
of state building, when shifting alliances, diplomatic finesse, 
transfers of provinces, balance of power, family compacts, 
court intrigues, dynastic wars were the vital problems, and 
such questions as world peace, the labor problem, popular 
government, universal education, responsibility towards na- 
tions of undeveloped constitutions and markets had scarcely 
dawned on horizon of the leaders of thought. We are in a 
full tide of economic and democratic interests to-day, but 
our history is still written largely from the political and aris- 
tocratic standpoint. The mind of the age is growing increas- 
ingly international, while our histories are still conceived 
in the national-exclusive spirit. The treatment of such an 
event, for example, as the separation of the American col- 
onies from England should no longer be, as it was in our 
childhood days, an undiscriminating glorification of the 
patriot cause, or, as it often is to-day, a laborious balancing 
of the legal and constitutional rights of the British parlia- 
ment and the colonial assemblies. Our actual progress in 
internationalism has transcended these intepretations. The 
American Revolution should be studied and taught as a chap- 
ter in the long and laborious struggle for the enlargement 
of the basis on which government rests, as an event as sig- 
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nificant in England’s development as in America’s, a resist- 
ance to the ghost of Stuart despotism that stalked in the 
corpulent body of George the Third. 

The world about us is throbbing with the shock of ideas, 
with insistent effort to discover the trend of past struggles 
and with earnest fore-reaching towards a form of society 
which shall better express the general goodwill of men. 
What authorities are waxing, and what are waning?- Which 
paths in history have led to the highway of progress, and 
which have run into the blind alleys of despotism or the 
dreary and stagnant sloughs of national decay? All our 
history teaching should be a running commentary on the 
origin and growth of the civilization in the midst of which 
we find our lot cast. Obedience to this principle will make 
the story of ancient Athens modern history—disobedience to 
it will make the treatment of Grover Cleveland’s administra- 
tions ancient history. 

I believe that we must revise a very old and consecrated 
shibboleth of history before we can make our history teach- 
ing modern. That shibboleth is the dictum that we must 
get completely out of our own life into the life of the past, 
in order to understand history. Now it seems to me that 
those who get farthest out of the present and most exclus- 
ively into the life of the past are the most liable to miss the 
meaning of the past for the present—which after all is the 
value of history. I have the gravest doubt of the usefulness 
of that kind of historical vividness which is gained by resolv- 
ing the class into a session of the Roman Senate or the sit- 
ting of a manorial court. Willie Jones may enjoy presiding 
over the deliberations of the conscript gamins, but the 
chances are that his proceedure will be inspired more by his 
experience in the juvenile debating club than by any appre- 
ciation of the mind of a Roman noble. A recent number of 
Punch characterized a certain book on the French Revolu- 
tion as “valuable for those who recalled the facts.” The 
test might well be applied to many a page of our history 
text-books. We are not called upon, and never shall be 
called upon, to live in the ancient or the medieval world, and 
why pretend that we are? All that we want of the past is 
light on the present and guidance for the future. Imagine 
a scientist in any field trying to teach a class to live 
like Roger Bacon or Anaximander—even if anyone knew 
how Anaximander lived! There is danger here that my 
position may be misunderstood. I am not contending that 
it is not necessary to know the past. Indeed, the future is 
safe only in the hands of those who have learned wisdom 
from the past. Only just what we must not do is to “ get 
into the life of the past.” We need all the life we have and 
a good deal more, for the present. 

Instead, then, of taking our point of departure in the past 
and recounting the story of the past for its own sake, happy 
at rare moments if an event or situation gives us the oppor- 
tunity for a brief excursus into matters of current interest, 
we must take our stand in the confused and discordant life 
of our own generation, and go back into history for the 
story of how and when and where these great problems of 
ours have arisen, what vicissitudes have attended their agita- 
tion in the civilizations of the past, what less complete 
solutions than those which are demanded have satisfied or 
perforce quieted our forefathers. 

We are undertaking to educate the many. Everything in 
our turbulent age is pointing to the truth that new stand- 
ards, political, economic, religious, are imperatively de- 
manded for the social health. We are more or less conscious 
of the duty which historv—like every other discipline—has 
toward this reconstruction of standards; but we are as yet 
groping for the method. Cicero’s complacent summary of 
historical responsibility: praetermissa repetimus, incohata 
persequimur is ridiculously inadequate. Repetition of past 
events is in itself no more valuable than repetition of Chinese 
numerals. When we say that a truth is valuable in history, 


it must be with the arriére pensée that the scientist has in 
calling a truth of the past valuable—namely, the certainty 
or the hope that it is serviceable for some contribution to the 
understanding of the present. Why not, then, take the. 
direct method of the scientist in searching the past for the 
light which it can throw on the present? Why not be ds 
fearlessly selective in turning over the mass of historical 
material as every man who knows what he is looking for is in 
turning over the mass of his private papers? There is a 
large number of most important movements and problems in 
our day on which we need all the light that history can shed: 
the cessation of war, the extension of the veople’s part in 
government, the relations of Church and State, the regula- 
tion of business by law, the ethicising of the economic rela- 
tions. Here are live questions with live men at work on 
them. They reach back far into the past, suggesting 
Amphictyonice leagues, Solonian legislation, Donations of 
Constantine, Statutes of Laborers, de Montfort’s Parlia- 
ments. I take up a periodical that is moulding and reflec- 
ting public opinion to-day, and I find in every column the 
challenge to a far-reaching historical commentary: three 
prelates from America are elevated to the cardinalate, the 
war minister of Italy justifies his attack on Tripoli, Mrs. 
Pankhurst is denied a hearing at Harvard, jurors are drawn 
for the Ashe Building fire trial, the sale of the friars’ lands 
in the Philippines is discussed, and Gompers sheds tears over 
the MacNamaras’ confession. Our intelligent interest in 
these matters will be largely determined by our historical 
background, but our history must be a background, skilfully 
and clearly bringing out the features of the foreground. 

Again, please do not misunderstand me. I am not advo- 
eating the dilettante methods of the society women’s current 
events club, with its suggestion of hasty and serviceable ency- 
clopedia information. The effective understanding of the 
great tendencies and trends of modern days goes very deep 
into the past. It is a discipline which may well challenge 
our most serious study. As soon as we get emancipated 
from the remnants of that old superstition which conse- 
crated political periods, kings’ reigns, dynastic wars, and the 
like, as things worthy of study per se, we shall see all history 
as the shadow in the past of the projection into the future of 
our present age. 

T am fully aware of the objections that will be raised to 
this plan of selecting movements worth our attention to-day 
and tracing their genesis and their vicissitudes in history. 
It will be said, We may be mistaken in what we think im- 
portant; a later age may discover that we have run off at a 
tangent or followed the will o’ the wisps. True enough, but 
our duty is “to serve the present age” as the old Puritan 
hymn-writer said. And the chance is not a twentieth as 
great of our running off into the insignificant in pursuit of 
light on present problems as it is under the present plan of 
remaining quagmired in the traditions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or even the fourth and fifth centuries 
—traditions which may not, after all, have been remarkably 
significant even for their own age. 


Again it is urged by many that the very modern age can- 
not be made a profitable subject of study because it is not yet 
fixed in history. We have not the proper prospective: the age 
has not taken definite shape. This view assumes that the 
business of history is simply to perceive (“ perspicere”) 
things from a distance: that the past is valuable because it 
is so petrified that it can be handled without disintegrating; 
that our work as historians does not begin until the whole 
pageant of our generation, with its generals, its scientists, 
its scholars, has passed away. Then we clear up the streets 
after it, and write up the story for the press. 

But for all the gingerly caution of historians not to come 
so close to the present as to spoil their perspective, we find 
very little evidence that remoteness in time from the events 
chronicled lends any great probability of agreement on either 
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facts or interpretation of facts. There is as much controversy 
over Julius Caesar to-day among Roman historians as there 
is over Roosevelt among modern politicians. And as for the 
eredibility of our facts in past history, there is little reason 
to think that they were selected or recorded with as much 
faithfulness and accuracy as are the facts of the present. 
There is scarcely an historical event recorded whose credi- 
bility has not sometime and somewhere been called in ques- 
tion, and it is only a comparatively recent age that has wit- 
nessed the birth of such a thing as an historical conscience. 
These are theoretical objections that will be brought 
against the scheme of selecting for study in the past only 
the parentage of the things that seem to be of import for the 
present. There are very practical objections, too, however. 
We touch prejudices when we deal with current interest. 
Well, why not touch a few prejudices! The very thing that 
prejudices need to cure them of being prejudices is touching 
—the “king’s touch ” of reasonableness. We are so terribly 
afraid of each other, and so thin-skinned in our fear of 
honest criticism of our own dogmas and conceits. It would 
be the very best thing for the future generation to teach our 
children not to grow up with and amid a lot of prejudices 
on which they are bound to keep a discreet silence forever. 
I like the sturdy confidence of Martin Luther and John 
Milton in the power of right to conquer when opinions fight 
it out in a free field. There is a greater danger than we 
realize in the detachment recommended by the purely object- 
ive or “ disinterested ” school of historians. “ The only truly 


disinterested,” said Michelet, “are the dead.” And unless 
we can stir in our students some interests (whose exaggera- 
tions and perversions make prejudices) we may as well leave 
them alone. 

I heard the other day the perfect example of detached 
historical disinterestedness. A colleague of mine was trying 
to bring to the realization of a class of settlement boys the 
awful character of Nero. He told them about the wicked 
emperor who poisoned his courtiers, kicked his wife, and 
killed his mother, and longed to sever the heads of all his 
subjects with a single stroke of the axe. Then turning to 
Mike to get the reaction, he asked, “ Well, Mike, what do you 
think of this man Nero?” Mike roused himself sufficiently 
to drawl out: “ Huh! he never done nuthing to me.” 

A final and very practical objection to teaching the most 
modern period of history is the difficulty of finding text- 
books which give adequate attention to the latest years. But 
this is, after all, only saying that we lack as yet proper tools 
for a work we consider indispensable. We must not be con- 
tent to abandon the work for the lack of tools. In other 
words, we must teach the modern period and teach from the 
modern period, with or without text-books. The persistent 
demand will eventually bring the adequate book. There has 
been an immense improvement in the last generation in the 
modernity of our history text-books, and we may look for- 
ward with confidence to the not very distant time when our 
text-books shall make every field of history “ modern.” 


The New Ase 


BY PROFESSOR: HENRY LEWIN CANNON, LELAND STANFORD, JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Of all the achievements of the first decade of the twentieth 
century nothing more impresses the student of history than 
the progress made by men in the art of living together. If 
the civilizations of other ages are to be variously classed as 
potamic, thalassic, and oceanic, we may fairly term that of 
this new age into which we are now entering the ecumenic, 
the world-wide, the universal. Thanks to the inventions of 
the nineteenth century which have so facilitated intercom- 
munication, the restraints imposed by seas and mountains 
are being removed, and men are coming to realize that by 
a course of rapid readjustment the separate commonweal of 
each previously separated group is becoming merged into 
one great commonweal of all mankind. 

Little did the philosopher Fichte realize how soon and how 
effectively we should be advancing on our march of progress 
when, a century ago he formulated the statement: “ It is the 
vocation of our race to unite itself into one single body, all 
the parts of which shall be thoroughly known to each other, 
and all possessed of similar culture. The great world- demos 
is employing many agencies in this work. Each phase of 
common-life, political, educational, social, religious, indus- 
trial and commercial, is represented in the movement; for it 
is far-reaching, fundamental. But they are all working to 
a common end, that of the unification of the human race.” 

First in public attention is perhaps the political need of 
a better understanding among the nations and the brilliant 
progress made in this line has been perhaps most striking in 
such achievements as the establishment of the institutions 
that center about the Temple of Peace at the Hague and the 
Monroe Palace at Washington, and are also exemplified in 
the hundred and two permanent treaties of arbitration signed 
in the one decade between 1899 and 1909.* 

But governments can do other things than avoid war, and 
we find international conferences or commissions investigat- 


*In the preparation of this articlesthe writer is specially indebted to Larned, 
‘History for Ready Reference,” Vol. VII. 


ing important questions preparatory to joint international 
legislation ; ; as for instance the conference of delegates from 

Canada, Mexico and the United States that met at Washing- 
ton in 1909 to consider “the better conservation of the 
natural resources of the country.” Governments can also 
work together to lessen the cost and increase the efficiency 
of public utilities, as in the case of the Universal Postal 
Union. Governments have shown they can be generous; as 
when, in 1908, the United States remitted to China the pay- 
ment of over ten million dollars of the Boxer indemnity. 
Governments can also take lessons of one another, and edu- 
cate their citizens in the benefits of one another’s forms of 
civilization, as in the case of China, which in 1906 sent a 
larg? commission to America and Europe to observe whatever 
would be of advantage to China; and also, partially upon 
the basis of the Boxer indemnity, has established a fund for 
the education of large numbers of carefully-selected Chinese 
students in American institutions. Governments also use 
their good offices to find openings for domestic capital abroad 
with implied political as well as commercial advantages to 
the country concerned; as in the case of American inter- 
vention in the Hankau Sze-chuen Railway Loan in China, of 
which President Taft said in 1909: “It is gratifying that 
Americans will thus take their share in this extension of 
these great highways of trade, and to believe that such activi- 
ties will give a real impetus to our commerce, and will prove 
a practical corollary to our historic policy in the Far East.” 
Finally, governments, while providing primarily for their 
own needs build works of vast importance to mankind in 
general: as in the case of the Panama Canal. 

Where governments do not seem to be able to effect just 
what is wanted, public opinion sometimes seizes upon some 
organ of government and puts it to a new use. Widely-sep- 
arated instances of this, fraught with tremendous possibili- 
ties may be mentioned. There is the Interparliamentary 
Union, to which members from all national parliaments are 
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eligible, out of which grew much of the force of the peace 
conferences at The Hague, and which by some is supposed 
to contain the germ of an International Parliament. ‘There 
was the Conference of State Governors at Washington in 
1908 summoned by the President, which was so useful as to 
call forth the unanimous declaration of the governors that: 
“ We agree in the wisdom of future conferences between the 
President, members of Congress, and the governors of States 
on the conservation of our natural resources with a view of 
continued codperation and action on the lines suggested.” 
It has been said that this conference “ marked an epoch in 
American history,” and if we recall that forty States, sov- 
ereign for certain purposes, were thus informally represented 
by their elected chief executives, we may see in it an event 
of even wider significance. So, too, must we regard the con- 
ferences at London of the Prime Ministers of the self-gov- 
erning colonies of the British Empire, held in 1902 and 
1907. These dealt with such problems as imperial defense, 
preferential duties, emigration, postage,and judicial appeals, 
and were of sufficient value to justify plans for regular meet- 
ings of an Imperial Conference every four years. 

Government organizations are so strikingly effective in 
advancing international harmony that it is not to be won- 
dered at if government servants frequently appear to forget 
that the people of the world have any other means than them- 
selves of producing mutual good-will and that in fact the 
people are quite able whenever they seriously wish it to 
maintain peace and friendship in spite of what their servants 
in the government may selfishly desire. Why is it that the 
smouldering trouble in the Balkans does not set Europe 
ablaze as often expected by diplomats; that the revolution in 
Persia did not rupture international peace; that affairs in 
Morocco after all do not produce war between France and 
Germany? In one of these instances, the Morocco troubles 
of 1905-1906, we know that it was the almost impregnable 
position of the French banks in regard to their gold supply 
and the effect of their refusal to loan it for German business 
requirements until peace was assured that put the requisite 
pressure upon diplomacy. ‘The result somehow reminds one 
of what William James predicted if his prescription of “‘ pre- 
ventive medicine” be taken against war: “ Armies and 
navies will continue, of course, and will fire the minds of 
populations with their potentialities of greatness. But their 
officers will find that somehow or other, with no deliberate 
intention on any one’s part, each successive ‘ incident’ has 
managed to evaporate and to lead nowhere, and that the 
thought of what might have been remains their only conso- 
lation.” 

The pessimistic thought that “ armies and navies will con- 
tinue, of course,” with the implied assumption that their 
crushing burden will consequently still have to be borne was 
made in 1904 and perhaps is already out of date. In his 
speech before the British lmperial Press Conference in 1909, 
Lord Rosebery hinted that if something is not done, pre- 
sumably by the governments themselves, to lessen the tre- 
mendous sacrifices now being required to support armies and 
navies which threaten eventually “nearly to bring back 
Europe into a state of barbarism,” it might “ cause a catas- 
trophe in which the working men of the world will say, ‘ We 
will have no more of this madness, this foolery which is 
grinding us to powder.’” Perhaps he had in mind the 
utterances made at the Twentieth International Congress of 
Miners held in Berlin only the month before, where strong 
resolutions were moved for disarmament, anc a Belgian dele- 
gate declared: “ If it were better organized, the International 
Federation of Miners could by itself render wars impossi- 
ble. They need not do anything violent or illegal; they had 
only to remain quiet, so very quiet that war could not be car- 
ried on.” That the working man generally feels thus we 
know from the statement of President Gompers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the Peace Congress, held at New 


York in 1907, where he said: “ 1 know of no gathering of 
labor in the last twenty-five years which has not declared 
itself unequivocally for international brotherhood and 
eace.” 

r Of movements whose chief aim is peace, we need allude 
only to those fostered by the many peace societies and by the 
Nobel, Ginn, and Carnegie peace funds. Within the last 
decade the world has come to recognize that disarmament 
must be accomplished. National ideals are now those of 
peace. Can we doubt it? In France, where military glory 
has always been highly regarded, a Paris newspaper in 1907 
held a voting contest in which millions of ballots were cast 
as to who was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Did Napoleon Bonaparte receive the majority? B 

no means. Pasteur, the man of science, came first; hittin | 
Victor Hugo, the apostle of the wretched ; third, Gambetta ; 
and, fourth, Napoleon. As it is an axiom that all govern- 
ments however despotic must rest ultimately upon the will 
of the people, it follows that the world has only to become 
sufficiently in earnest in the matter and disarmament will 
inevitably result. How or when it will be brought about the 
future will disclose. 

If less space be offered in this article to the phases other 
than political in which humanity is becoming unified, it 
should not be inferred that they are of less importance. 
On the contrary, the other ties are the very ones that are 
drawing nations together where in many cases political 
motives would tend to their separation. These are of the 
highest importance to the general movement. 

Pure scholarship is international. Scientific discoveries 
become common property almost immediately. Scientific 
works are universally read regardless of place of origin and 
almost regardless of the language in which they are written. 
Students flock to the centers of learning that are best for 
their respective needs. Even educational methods are widely 
copied. All this has in a measure always been so, but here 
again the last decade made some noteworthy advances. To 
state a number of illustrations in one breath we may instance 
the Chinese student invasion of Japan; the international ex- 
changes of professors; the visit of five hundred English, 
Scotch, and Irish teachers to America in 1906-1907, and the 
return visit of hundreds of American teachers in 1908; the 
Rhodes Scholarships ; and the movement started in England 
in 1909 for the interchange of students between the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, “to obtain some 
real insight into the life, customs, and progress of other 
nations at a time when their own opinions are forming.” 

Even the numerous international meetings of scientific 
societies have become still more numerous within the last 
decade. Professor Langlois, writing in 1904 in his “ Manuel 
de Bibliographie Historique” upon “ International Organ- 
izations,” after noting the marked tendency at the close of 
the nineteenth century for scholars of different countries to 
collaborate in common enterprises; also the great number 
of learned periodicals that print articles from all sources 
without translation into the language of the country where 
they appear; remarks upon the regularity of meeting of 
international congresses of geology, agriculture, zoology, 
hygiene, medical sciences, experimental psychology and man 
other sciences. “ Moreover, international congresses of all 
sorts have become, as we know, a regular feature of the great 
universal expositions.” 

Another class of international organizations is that of 
those having some social aim in view. The Red Cross Socie- 
ties are, it is true, organized along national lines, but they 
are connected with one another by the society at Geneva and 
their activities are world wide. In 1904 the American 
National Red Cross was incorporated and brought under 
direct governmental control. “ Throughout all the many 
calamities of the past decade, from earthquakes, volcanic 
eruption, fire, flood, war, famine and pestilence, the Red 
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Cross, Society has always been instant in readiness for effect- 
ive humane service, from almost every civilized country of 
the world, and for any call to any quarter of the globe.” 
Their titles will recall the significance of other great organ- 
izations : “ The Central International Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis (1900),” “The International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance (1906) ,” “ The International Con- 
gress of Alcoholism.” At the meeting of “The Interna- 
tional Council of Women,” held at Toronto in 1909, the 
president, Lady Aberdeen, besides referring to other uses of 
the organization, stated: “ Our International Council must 
indeed be of necessity the strongest peace society that can 
exist, for if the homes of the different countries of the world 
are brought in touch with one another and understand and 
believe in one another, there can be no more war.” 

The meeting of the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh last June was epoch-making in the history of missions, 
and shows the great force of the religious movements for 
the betterment of mankind. But missionary societies are 
far from limiting their scope to religious enlightenment, 
being also of great international influence in social and edu- 
cational lines. American missions in Turkey have failed to 
turn Moslems to Christianity, but in 1909 had in their edu- 
cational institutions twenty-five thousand native students 
learning to become good citizens according to American 
ideals. 

Under the heading of the commercial and industrial phase 
of this unification, it is hard to select from the numerous 
illustrations that offer themselves of the decade’s remarkable 
activities. Two or three of widely different character must 
suffice. The international organizations like the trans- 


atlantic shipping companies we now regard as a matter of 
course. Yet it was only in 1902 that Mr. Morgan’s Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company was chartered, includ- 
ing “the American, the Red Star, the White Star, the 
Atlantic Transport, the Leyland, and the Dominion Lines.” 
At that time this was of sufficient international importance 
to necessitate a special explanation by Mr. Balfour, the 
Prime Minister, as to the relations of the English Govern- 
ment with the new combination. 

Man has now come even to recognize the need of inter- 
national codperation, “for systematizing the agricultural 
production of the world, and regulating the markets of food 
products.” Therefore, at Rome, in 1905, an International 
Institute for that purpose was projected, subsequently to be 
established upon a firm basis. 

Recognizing the value of good advertizing, nations have 
come to hold “ world’s fairs,” or expositions, with increas- 
ing frequency. America alone has held half a dozen during 
the last ten years. That these expositions, apart from their 
general educative value to tourists, serve to promote the 
meeting of congresses of all sorts has been already suggested. 

After this brief survey of the manifold ways in which 
mankind is so rapidly learning the art of living together in 
one great commonweal, we are inevitably tempted to inquire 
as to what is to be the outcome of all this diffusion of cul- 
ture, this unification of mankind. The historian cannot 
answer, but the philosopher promises, again in the words of 
Fichte: “Then, without further interruption, without halt 
or regress, with united strength and equal step, humanity 
shall move onward to a higher culture, of which we can at 
present form no conception.” 


ldiistory im the Elementary Schools 


Shall the Course of Study Recommended by the Committee of Eight 
Be Adopted in the Elementary Schools ? * 


BY J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT, BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Since the vast majority of children never pass beyond the 
eight grades of the elementary school, it seems unnecessary 
to waste any time in emphasizing the importance of our sub- 
ject. In criticising a proposed new course of any study in 
any subject, it is necessary to have in mind four points: 
(1) the interests and capacities of the children of the several 
grades; (2) the social and individual needs of the child; 
(3) the — of the subject matter; (4) the prac- 
ticability of getting the course adopted by school authorities 
and efficiently carried out under existing school conditions. 
In the present case, criticism of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Eight must be very different in character from 
what it would be if the Report had not yet been adopted and 
published. Just now we are not so much concerned with 
detailed constructive criticism as with exact proposals for 
additions, subtractions, and re-arrangements. What we are 
seeking as a basis for the discussion is simply a fair ap- 
praisal, measured by the four standards just enumerated. 

It is simply stating a fact to say that there have been 
expressions of disappointment regarding the work of the 
Committee of Eight from many competent judges. Much 
of this criticism, however, has been directed to other feat- 
ures of the report than the course of study. The introduc- 
tion is somewhat rambling and uninspiring; the discussion 
of the training of teachers, which contains much that is 
excellent and well-stated, will hardly be considered adequate 
or well-organized; the treatment of foreign practice is 
somewhat brief, and its accuracy has been in some respects 
questioned; there is a lack of proper discrimination and 

* Address at the Buffalo Meeting of the American Historical Association. 


classification in supplying references; the “ bibliography ” 

an astonishing production for a committee of this aaaie- 
tion; and the printed book shows defects in such matters 
as proof-reading, running-heads, typographical ingenuity, 
condensed outlines by grades, etc. In general, the complete 
report lacks the incisiveness and masterful touch which 
characterized the Report of the Committee of Seven; there 
are perhaps good reasons for this difference, yet it is nat- 
urally noticed and criticised. Certainly the Report should 
not be used as a manual for teachers until it has been care- 
fully revised. It must be remembered, however, that our 
present question is whether the course of study should be 
followed, and none of the deficiencies just mentioned di- 
rectly impairs the merits of that course. 

As you are doubtless already familiar with the Report, no 
analysis will be necessary for our present purpose, except to 
point out that the material of the course may readily be 
grouped into three units: (1) Primary work, for grades 
one to three, devoted to. anniversaries, Indian life, and six- 
teen “heroes of other times” ; (2) Intermediate work, 
grades four and five, devoted to “ historical scenes and per- 
sons in American history” ; (3) Grammar-grade work, 
grades six to eight, devoted to American history preceded 
by “those features of ancient and medieval life which ex- 
plain important elements of our civilization, or which show 
how the movement for discovery and colonization origina- 
ted,” and accompanied by some attention to contemporary 
Europe. The Committee was very much alert to the danger 
of anything “ideal” or “visionary” (pp. xiv and xv), a 
most laudable precaution, which can nevertheless be carried 
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so far as to result in a mediocre product. ‘To many it has 
seemed that the Committee went too far in this respect, and 
that it should have been more impressed with the necessity 
of setting standards somewhat in advance of “ the demands 
of the hour” (p. x). In fact, the one feature of the course 
which, considered by itself, can be called radical, is the ma- 
terial outlined for the sixth grade. On the other hand, 
those of us who have been long and keenly interested in 
the subject of history must remember that “ radical” and 
“conservative ” are here relative terms, their degree depend- 
ing upon the basis of comparison. While some of us are 
criticising the Report as .too conservative, there are school 
superintendents who are criticising it as too heavy for adop- 
tion under existing conditions. 

We can best appraise the Committee’s work by consider- 
ing the three units in inverse order. The plan of focusing 
the course around American history is fundamentally sound. 
Many of the aims of history teaching can be realized from 
almost any phase or period of the subject; but the great 
central aim of our history teaching is now recognized as 
social, the developing of an understanding of the organized 
society of which the pupil is a part, and the ability and dis- 
position to perform intelligently and honestly his duties as 
a citizen. For this reason the history work of pupils of every 
country should culminate in the history of their own nation. 
But the conception of national history must never be nar- 
row, lest it result in the fostering of the provincial narrow- 
ness and vicious chauvinism which have been all too com- 
mon in our own country. ‘This principle applies with 
special foree to American History, since its institutions in 
their origin are European, and the roots of our civilization 
are in other lands. The Committee has explicitly recog- 
nized the necessity for making American history the crown- 
ing feature of the work, and for using that term in a very 
broad and liberal sense. While reserving the right to differ 
on points of detail, we may say, therefore, that this fea- 
ture of the Committee’s work is deserving of very high 
praise. 

The material prescribed for the intermediate grades can- 
not be so readily approved. In devoting the entire fourth 
and fifth years to stories from American history, the Com- 
mittee flagrantly violates its own principle, repeated and 
emphasized (pp. xiii and 125) that each topic should be pre- 
sented but once, “ fully and finally.” Without subscribing 
fully to this principle, one may easily disagree as to the ad- 
visability of devoting these two years to American history. 
Children of this age may be keenly interested in Greek, 
Roman, and medieval stories that give some conception of 
these civilizations and make familiar some of the great 
names in their history. These subjects might well lead up 
to a simple view of the more romantic aspects of the period 
of discovery and colonization in America. Time might thus 
be gained in the sixth grade for a more detailed and intens- 
ive study of Europe during the period of exploration and 
discovery in America, and thereby bring the entire colonial 
period within the sixth grade, giving time for more exten- 
ded study to the later periods of American history and to 
important European topics. This sort of work has been suc- 
cessfully tested in various schools. Good examples of the 
possibilities may be found in the courses of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, of New York, of the Speyer School, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and of Baltimore County, 
Maryland. The course for grades five to eight in Baltimore 
county, outlined by the grammar grade supervisor, Miss 
Lida Lee Tall, is very suggestive of what can be done. The 
plan provides in the fifth grade a series of biographical sub- 
jects around which centre studies of typical civilizations 
from ancient times to the colonial period of America. This 
is followed in the sixth grade by a fuller study of certain 
European topics, followed by the colonial period of Ameri- 
ean history. This plan not only leaves time for more in- 


tensive study in the seventh and eighth grades, but antici- 
pates the point so well made in the recent Report of the 
Committee of Five in favor of treating American colonial 
history from the viewpoint of European expansion. The 
test of experience has shown that this work is practicable, 
and that when properly presented will yield excellent re- 
sults. 

The work of the primary grades is not history, as the 
Committee very properly points out, but only a foundation 
for history. It is very important, however, that this foun* 
dation should be laid, and laid well. The program pre- 
sented by the Committee is sound as far as it goes, but is 
somewhat meagre. There should have been suggestions for 
more material on primitive life, including such topics as 
the cave dwellers and pastoral life; there should be sugges- 
tions for the use of myths, legends, and such literary ma- 
terial as Robinson Crusoe with reference to the future study 
of history; and in the third grade there should be a simple 
study of local community life. The little children of these 
grades would thus have an opportunity to become familiar 
with the idea of social development in a simple stage, and 
to gain some conception of institutional ideas in their cruder 
forms. 

The course recommended by the Committee has so far 
been criticised on the basis of the first three of our stan- 
dards, but the practical point of view represented by the 
fourth must also be fully considered. Upon approaching 
the subject from this side we shall then find that the follow- 
ing factors’must be regarded in attempting to solve the 
problem ; (1) The vast majority of elementary teachers must 
give instruction in nearly all the subjects of the curriculum, 
and in rural schools to four, five, or possibly eight grades in 
one room; few of the teachers have been specially trained 
or have in any sense made a special study of history; many 
have not even had general professional training. (2) Only 
in exceptional cases are supervisory officials equipped to give 
expert assistance in the history work. (3) Large numbers 
of pupils leave school every year, notwithstanding our com- 
pulsory laws; the figures regarding this elimination differ 
materially, but it is conservative to say that only one-third’ 
of those entering survive for the high school, and only one- 
tenth complete its work. Mr. Leonard Ayres, who has made 
wide investigations in this field, states that the general ten- 
dency is toward keeping nearly all the pupils to the end of 
the fifth year, and one-half to the end of the eighth. (4) 
It is much easier to make lists of books, maps, and pictures 
that are useful or necessary than to get Boards of Education 
to buy them. (5) The best course of study is worthless un- 
less superintendents who are not especially interested in 
history will recommend it, and in many cases unless school 
boards who are neither educators or students of history, will 
adopt it. (6) There is no such thing as a standard course 
of study for elementary schools, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, not even an arbitary one, such as the college entrance 
requirements for the high school. 


The Committee may easily and properly have been influ- 
enced by all these factors in the case. In regard to the 
intermediate work, for example, they may have felt that it 
is of great importance for the children leaving school at the 
end of the fifth or sixth grade to have made at least a slight 
study of the history of their own country. Whether they 
believed this or not, they may have realized that a large num- 
ber of superintendents would entertain such an opinion. 
They may have felt that a course superior from an educa- 
tional point of view would present too many and too great 
difficulties for the main body of teachers as they are. They 
may have felt that it would be hopeless to expect superin- 
tendents and boards of education to adopt a course which on 
the whole represented too wide a departure from the com- 
mon. Some of us may disagree with them on these points, 
we may feel that they have been too conservative, but at 
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least we can understand their problem and respect their de- 
liberately formed judgment. ‘{hey have some justification, 
at least, in the fact that several superintendents, including 
some of those in our larger cities, have already expressed 
doubt of. the practibility of introducing so “heavy” a 
course, 

Admitting, then, all that may legitimately or reasonably 
be said against the Committee’s course, there would still be 
no sufficient reason for withholding our indorsement. If 
the Commitiee’s work was so palpably bad that a very large 
percentage of competent judges disapproved its essential 
features the case would be ditferent ; but no such contention 
can be maintained, and if we wait for a general agreement 
on all the details of a course, the assistance we desire to give 
the elementary schools will never be rendered. Almost 
everybody admits that the Committee’s course possesses 
many sterling merits. It presents for the first time in this 
country, a complete and co-ordinated course of study in 
history for the elementary schools, and is the product of 
four years of intelligent and presumably painstaking study 
by a committee of eight competent scholars and educators. 


. ‘There is no obligation upon anyone who accepts the essential 


ideas of the course to follow the exact selections of topics 
and organizations of material prescribed by the Committee. 
(Such is the Committee’s own statement). Let these be 
improved upon wherever teachers and supervisors are com- 
petent to improve upon them. Let the text-book makers 
show the way to something better when they can. Let the 
special schools or school systems in whicn there is somebody 
really competent to make and carry on a special course, 
blaze new trails. After ten or twelve years of experience 
we can have a careful and thorough revision of the Report 
of the Committee of Eight, just as we have had of the re- 
port of the Committee of Seven. In the meantime, here is 
a standard for the great body of elementary schools to 
follow. 

An examination of the present courses of study as com- 
pared with older ones, and of publishers’ statistics, shows 
that there is a widespread desire to give the subject of his- 
tory a larger and more important place in the work of the 
elementary school, but hitherto there has been no standard 
to which any advocate of reform could point. ‘There has 
been an almost slavish dependence upon text-books, and 
publishers have necessarily confined themselves largely to 
the beaten paths where sales are assured. But such a Re- 
port as that of the Committee of Hight, put forth with the 
authority of the American Historica! Association behind it, 
may well be urged upon the attention of school boards every- 
where, and publishers can afford to put forth text-books to 
meet its requirements (from what | can learn a large amount 
of -text-book material is already on the way). Shall we miss 
the opportunity that is presented merely because we do not 
agree that the Committee of Hight course is wholly satis- 
factory? With the utter lack of any accepted standards or 
uniformity of practice, with the great body of teachers un- 
trained for this special field, with the supervisory officials 
unprepared to grapple with the problem, would it not be 
folly to neglect the opportunity to supply authoritatively 
what is needed? Let us by all means bend every effort to 
secure the wide adoption of the course and to convince super- 
intendents that this much history work at least should be 
offered, and can be offered, under present conditions in the 
elementary schools. 


The historical articles in the eleventh edition of the Encyclo 
pedia Britannica are reviewed in a stimulating manner by Prof. 
George L. Burr, in the October, 1911, number of the “ American 
Historical Review.” The teacher of history contemplating the use 
of these articles—and without doubt they will be widely used by 
teachers and scholars,—should read this review in order to gain a 
scholarly judgment upon them. 


Periodical Literature 
HENRY L. CANNON, Ph.D., EDITOR. 


(Conducted with the co-operation of the class in Current Litera 
ture of Leland Stanford Jr. University. Contributions suitable for 
this department will be weleomed. Address Box 999, Stanford 
University, California. ) 


[t is interesting to find in the November and December numbers 
of “The World To-day” two articles treating respectively of 
“Tammany Rule in Caesar’s Time” and “The Collapse of the 
Roman Tammany,” by Dr. Guglielmo Ferrero. The reason for their 
appearance in this magazine may be explained by the Editor’s note: 
“ According to Dr. Ferrero the methods of the political boss 
of the ancient world were no different from the methods of the 
modern boss. _ 


“The Lollards in the time of Richard IL” receives fresh treat- 
ment in the “ London Quarterly Review ” for October at the hands 
of G. Elsie Harrison. 


Teachers wishing to lead students to realize the intimate rela 
tions of geography and history might call attention to such articles 
as that of Cyrus C. Adams on “ Maps and Map-making,” in the 
January number of the “Harper’s Magazine,” and to the finely 
illustrated articles appearing in the “ National Geographic Maga- 
zine,’ the November number of which, for example, relates to 
Japan, China, and Tripoli. 


A contemporaneous view of the state of Russia under Paul I, in 
1800, is presented in the “ Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique,”’ October 
from the Memoir of the Chevalier de Bray. It embraces a picture 
of the police system, the church, arts and sciences, public instruc 
tion, commerce, industry, finance, and population. The arraign 
ment of the repressive measures of the police, inspired by the Czar, 
and of the policy of enforcing ignorance, extending even to uni 
versity instruction, is very graphic. The University of Moscow 
was nearly abandoned and had not bought a book for its library 
since 1769. 

The character of the portrayal of “ William Tindale,” by J. H. 
Gardiner, in the December number of the “ North American Re 
view,” is well expressed in the opening phrases: “In this centenary 
of the English Bible it would be wrong if no attempt were made 
to draw some attention to William Tindale, the scholar, apostle 
and martyr, who began the translation, and who gave to the book 
for all time the characteristics which make it what it is.” 


The paper on “ The Cost of Living in the Twelfth Century,” by 
Professor Dana C. Munro, of the University of Wisconsin (Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. L, No. 201, September, 1911), after 
noticing the lack of detailed studies on this topic, outlines the 
subject by stating that the cost of living for the upper and proba- 
bly for the middle classes was increasing. This was due first to 
the fact that the standard of living was rising; becoming more 
luxurious, as seen in the rapidly-changing fashions, expensive ban 
quets and armor, and the increased use of lead and stone in 
building. Higher prices were also induced by the increased stock of 
money, arising both from the importations from the East and the 
coinage of hoards hitherto withheld. Instruments of credit, such 
as bills of exchange, were also becoming more common. The mer- 
chants and not the nobles profited by all this; and next to them 
the peasants of both town and country. 


The new edition of the well-known work, “ The Referendum in 
America,” by Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholzer is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This edition contains an extended supplement cov- 
ering the referendum, the recall, the initiative, and commission 
government as these have developed during the years 1900-1911. 

The United States Bureau of Education has prepared an outline 
of “ A Course of Study for the Preparation of Rural School Teach- 
ers,” which is furnished free upon request. The course of study 
is interesting because of the emphasis in it upon rural interests 
and subjects. In the training of rural schoo] teachers the emphasis 
is, in this monograph, placed upon Nature Study, Elementary 
Principles of Practical Agriculture, Sanitary Science and Hygiene, 
Domestic Economy, and Practical Problems in Elementary Chem- 
istry and Physics. Those interested in History and Civics will regret 
that among the fundamental requirements neither of those studies 
was emphasized. 
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laiistory im the Secondary Schools 
The Establishment of the Roman Empire 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Relation of the Text-book to the Recitation. 


Many teachers make the mistake of accepting the dicta of the 
text-book as final in such matters as arrangement of material and 
emphasis. Although they are ready to concede that nothing can 
take the place of the living voice as a medium of historical in- 
struction, in all other respects they kotow before the text-book 
as the native African grovels before his fetich, They have no 
clear conception either of what the text-book should contain or of 
what purpose it should serve in the plan of instruction. If any- 
thing goes wrong it becomes a convenient scapegoat upon which 
to shift the responsibility. In discussing the place and function 
of the text-book in the German school, Dr. Jaeger points out that 
the tone and character of the instruction “is determined by the 
teacher, and follows from his grasp of the subject, his manner of 
presenting it and his mode of narrative”; and concludes with 
these significant words, “on these points the text-vook should not 
prejudge his efforts.” What he says in this connection is more 
or less applicable to the teaching of the American classroom. 
Special emphasis here should be placed on the teacher’s grasp of 
the subject in all its ramifications, and on his manner of pre- 
senting it. In this latter particular the tert-book should not pre- 
judge his efforts, nor should he necessarily regard its arrangement 
of material or its allotment of emphasis as likely to produce the 
best results in the classroom. With a text-book containing the 
necessary information properly analyzed, logically arranged, and 
clearly stated, it is more or less of an advantage to an instructor 
to be able to rearrange this material so as to conform to his own 
conceptions of proportion and emphasis. He is thereby training 
his students to use their facts instead of resolving the class into 
a mere machine for reproducing the printed page. 


The Relation of Augustus to his Predecessors. 


The wide gulf which often separates the treatment of a given 
topic at the hands of the teacher and the text-book writer may 
be illustrated in the work which must be done by teacher and 
class in preparation for a proper understanding of the achieve- 
ments of the reign of Augustus. No brief needs to be offered 
here for the work of this man who brought the Revolution to an 
end and inaugurated the new period of empire. In the century 
just passed the student has felt the dominant force of personality 
as in no other period of Roman history; he has analyzed for him- 
self, or with the assistance of the instructor, the aims, the mo- 
tives, and the passions which actuated these men in their struggle 
for mastery. He should be encouraged all along, both by compari- 
son and by an intimate knowledge of each individual career to 
realize the inherent strength and weakness of these leaders, Hav- 
ing done this, he should grasp the fact that these men were no 
better and no worse than the majority of their contemporaries. 

What was there lacking in these products of the closing years 
of the Republic? Was it power to conceive? Ability to execute? 
Or was it grand conceptions? What was the dominating motive 
in each case? Were they inspired by a lofty patriotism or by 
sordid considerations of self? The teacher has let a golden oppor- 
tunity pass who has failed to direct the thoughts of these im- 
pressionistic boys and girls to the deeper undercurrents which 
shaped and moulded these lives. The end sought by the instruc- 
tor may be realized perhaps by pausing for a short review of the 
period—possibly devoting two or three recitations to a summary 
of the main points in the careers of those who played the leading 
roles in these turbulent years. The student may tabulate the 
following points to serve as a groundwork for this résumé: Names, 
Motives, Aims, Means employed to realize ails, Results accom- 
plished, Effect of career on progress of the Revolution. The lives 
of the two Gracchi, Drusus, Marius and Sulla may serve for one 
exercise; those of Pompey, Crassus, Caesar, Octavius and Antony 
for the other. (The career of Octavius would of necessity end 
with Actium.) In talking over these analyses with the class, 
emphasis could be laid especially on motives and aims, and the 
vital weaknesses apparent in the lives of even the greatest. The 
following questions based, with one exception, on quotations from 


Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen, were set as an hour test for a 
class of advanced students: 

I. Drusus: “He had come to the conclusion that the main 
dangers of the Republic were the ever-growing power and insolence 
of the Equestrian Order, the corporation of financiers to whom 
Caius Gracchus has sacrificed the state, and the discontent of the 
Italian allies.” (pp. 104-105). 

(a) How far was he justified in this view? 

(b) Had Caius Gracchus sacrificed the state to the Equestrian 
Order? Explain. 

II, Marius: “The great general was the most bungling and in- 
competent of politicians.” (p. 97). Explain this statement by 
reference to the facts of his career. 

Ill. Pompey: “He neither reigned nor wished to reign him- 
self, but he did much to make monarchy possible for his rival and 
successor.” (p. 288). How far is this statement true? 

IV. Crassus: “The story of his career shows just how much 
and how little mere wealth, ambition, and industry, without 
genius, an inspiring personality, or an honest enthusiasm, could 
accomplish in Roman politics.” (p, 203). Explain. 

V. Cicero: “The great action of his life was destined to be 
cited in history as no better than a splendid failure.” (Merivale 
Triumvirates, p. 85). Discuss, 

When the time arrives for fixing the relation of Augustus to 
his predecessors, this may be done by a series of questions in 
which the needs of the hour are clearly presented. Augustus 
sought to heal the strife, to arrest the downward tendencies which 
were manifesting themselves on every hand, and to bring.to his 
countrymen once more the blessings of peace and prosperity. Did 
his task involve anything more than reconciling the traditions of 
the republic with the new needs of empire, devising an effective 
system of administration and rounding out the frontiers of the 
empire and protecting it from future incursions of barbarians? 
Even he, cold-blooded dissembler that he was, perceived that the 
evil could not be remedied by these reforms, important as they 
undoubtedly were. We therefore find him grappling with the far 
more serious and difficult problem of effecting a moral and re- 
ligious regeneration of his people. He realized a need which every 
teacher should bring vividly before his class. He perceived that in 
the last analysis the great and imperative call was that which 
J. G, Holland voices so admirably in the following lines: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


What Augustus with all his wisdom, power and genius failed to 
accomplish was curiously enough to be effected in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner, by a seed sown in his own time, in an out-of-the- 
way corner of his domain—when the gates of the Temple of Janus 
were closed and all mankind, from the valley of the Tigris to the 
Pillars of Hercules, were once more at peace. Strange commentary 
on his work—the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem, whose life and 
teachings were to work such a transformation without the pres- 
tige or authority of the imperial name. This was the leaven that 
was to leaven the whole mass. This is the keynote of these open- 
ing years of the Empire. Struck here it should be sounded again 
and again as we follow the triumphant progress of Christianity 
down the centuries and note its gradual transformation of Roman 
society. 
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A Series of Lessons on the History of Greater Britain 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph.D., DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


Colonial Development the Underlying Motive in Later English 
History. 

The later history of England is apt to become a fragmentary 
record unless the teacher adopts as the basic principle in his work, 
especially in the external history of England during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the doctrine that during this entire period 
England was engaged by wars and by administrative reforms in 
building up a great commercial empire. 

To the teachers who do not already fully comprehend the vital 
significance of these facts we cannot too higly recommend what 
in our mind, is the most suggestive book on English history which 
has been written in several decades: Seeley’s “ Expansion of Eng- 
land.” In this book, pp. 119-120, Seeley says, “Now it appears 
to me that English historians fail in the later periods of England 
. because they have traced one great development to its completion 
and do not perceive that, if they would advance further, they must 
look for some new development. More or less consciously they 
have always before their minds the idea of constitutional liberty. 
This idea suffices until they reach the Revolution of 1688, perhaps 
even till they reach the accession of the House of Brunswick. But 
after this it fails them. The mistake lies in selecting 
these [constitutional] struggles to fill the foreground of the scene.” 
If the teacher will keep in mind that the history of the eighteenth 
century is dominated by the fact that in this century Greater 
Britain is establishing itself in opposition to Greater France the 
history of England will at once assume an almost perfect unity. 


The Significance of the Wars of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 


In the 17th century English and French settlements in Ameri- 
ca and in India proceeded side by side. Each of these nations had 
its own ideals in making these settlements but each of them was 
dominated by the desire for foreign market for its products. The 
New World, and the desire for commerce with the countries of the 
far East, reacted on European communities, altering their indus- 
trial and commercial character. Even as early as the end of the 
seventeenth century this rush for trade had led to commercial re- 
prisals and to wars of considerable importance. Most of us neg- 
lect, for instance, to discuss with our classes the significance of 
the wars of Charles II. with the Dutch. Yet these wars, in their 
effect, were almost as important as the later wars with the 
French. By them England wrested from Holland her colonies in 
America and forced Holland into a secondary place in the great 
earrying trade of Europe. 

“In passing to the reign of William and Mary,” says Egerton, 
“Short History of British Colonial Policy,” p. 114, “ we are entering 
upon a new order of things. Hitherto the colonies had been mainly 
founded by settlement; in the times which ensue they are 
mainly won by conquest.” And again, “We are entering on a 
long period of war, with uneasy intervals of peace, wherein colo- 
nies are regarded primarily as pieces in the war game and to be 
dealt with accordingly.” “Commerce is now the clue to everything 
alike,” says Seeley. “Growth of British Policy,” pp. 338-339, “at 
once to the changes in our foreign relations and to the development 
of our insular relations. The commercial classes clamored for war, 
demanding in the interest of trade that the House of Bourbon 
should not be allowed to swallow up the Spanish monarchy with 
its boundless colonies.” 

Between the Revolution of 1688 and the battle of Waterloo, Eng- 
land waged seven great wars. Out of 126 years the nation was at 
peace less than half of the time. The debt of the nation rose by 
the millions, the standing army became a fixed institution and the 
navy assumed the place in the life of the nation which it has held 
ever since. This constant struggle for commercial supremacy 
should also be used as the key to the explanation of the union 
with Scotland, the establishment of the Bank, the story of the 
South Sea Bubble, and other similar phenomena. 


Type Lessons in this Period. 


In handling this period the teacher will do well, of course, to 
concentrate his attention upon two or three of the great wars 
rather than attempting to cover all of them. At most he will 
want to discuss the War of the Spanish Succession, the Seven 
Years War, the American Revolution, and the Wars with Na- 


poleon. Yet in dealing with each of these he must not forget 
to indicate to the class that other similar wars were fought in 
the intervals and that in all of these wars the underlying mo 
tive was exactly similar. Too easily is the teacher led by the 
class into a discussion of the details of the battle of Malplaquet, 
of Quebec, and of Waterloo; too easily is he drawn into dis 
courses on the glorious careers of Marlborough and Wolfe and 
Wellington. For generations the world has been so accustomed 
to “trumpet*and drum” history that it is difficult for even the 
most conscientious of teachers to adopt the larger attitude. 

Starting with the War of the Spanish Succession we must em- 
phasize constantly the fact that the absorption of the Spanish 
monarchy by the House of Bourbon did not mean to England 
merely the absorption of certain additional European territories 
by France. That would have made but little difference to 
England. It meant that France by the union of the two crowns 
would become mistress of the greatest colonial and commercial 
system in the world. It was against this that the English mer- 
chants were eager and ready to lend support in war. Properly 
considered, as far as the English were concerned at least, the 
War of the Spanish Succession was a great trade war not a war 
against a European dynasty, a war for colonial empire, not a 
war for balance of power in Europe, As to the result of the war, 
that may be summed up in the words of Mahan, “ Influence of 
Sea Power,” etc., p. 225. “ Before that war England was one of 
the sea powers. After it, she was the sea power, without a 
second.” 

Between the War of the Spanish Succession and the Seven 
Years’ War, France and England were moving their men upon 
a chess board as large as the whole world; each one striving to 
attain the advantage of position. In America, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in India, the game was played; twice, in the war of 
Jenkins’ Ear, and in the war of the Austrian Succession, the two 
nations came into conflict, but in neither conflict was the con 
test decisive. Then came the final trial of strength, the Seven 
Years’ War, waged in America and in India. In this case neither 
the teacher nor the class needs to be cautioned to search for the 
commercial motive. It is so patent and so all-important that 
even the tyro cannot fail to observe it, but for this very reason 
the skillful teacher will use this war as a type lesson to em 
phasize the fact that the underlying motive in all these wars is 
the struggle for commercial supremacy. 


American Revolution a Part of the Story of the British Empire. 

When the story of the Seven Years’ War is finished, the 
will proceed at once to the study of the American Revolution. 
All too long have we been accustomed to emphasize, in developing 
the history of this struggle with our classes, the difference of 
epinion between the colonies and the Mother Country on the sub- 
ject of taxation. May we not plead that once at least the teacher 
try the experiment of presenting the subject as a sub-topie in 
the history of the development of the British trade policy. This 
will necessitate first of all a study of the British colonial policy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century which the teacher will 
find ably expounded in such books as Egerton’s “ Origin and Growth 
of the English Colonies,” in Beer’s “ British Colonial Policy,’ and in 
the work of Seeley already mentioned. In essence this policy was 
as follows: 


class 


1. Goods could only be imported or exported into or from a 
colony in ships belonging to the Mother Country, or to the colony. 

2. Export trade of a colony was largely confined to the markets 
of the Mother Country. 

3. Goods of the Mother Country monopolized the colonial mar 
kets. 

4. Colonial goods, on the other hand had the preference in the 
markets of the Mother Country. 

5. Competing manufacturers were prohibited in the colonies. 


This policy is the rock upon which English colonial enterprise 
in America south of the St. Lawrence foundered. The end of- the 
American Revolution serves therefore as an excellent point of de 
parture for studying the new British colonial enterprises, the en- 
terprises which in the nineteenth century led to an empire which 
extends from Australasia on the east to Canada on the west, 
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from Cape Colony to Labrador. “It is because after considerable 
hesitation and heartburnings, Great Britain finally discovered a 
more excellent way in the treatment of colonies that a wide gulf 
is fixed between the old history and the new.” Egerton, “ Origin 
and Growth,” p. 15. 


The Napoleonic Wars, 

Finally there is the history of the Napoleonic wars to be con- 
sidered. How few teachers have ever found in this period any 
adequate reason why England entered into these wars which out- 
wardly, at least, were mere wars of continental conquest. Yet, 
rightly considered, these Napoleonic Wars were merely a contin- 
uance of the struggle which began in the time of William III 
and Louis XIV. Napoleon from first to last never relinquished 
his dreams of a world empire. India and America alike were in 
his mind while he waged war in Europe. Two facts alone make 
this clear—(1) the expedition to Egypt, and (2) the acquisitior 
of Louisiana from Spain. In these wars, in reality, England was 
merely defending its colonial empire—from this point of view the 
victories of Nelson stand out as more important than those of 
Wellington and the teacher should not fail to show his classes 
that this is so. 

Since the defeat of Napoleon the British Empire has never been 
seriously threatened. Since then England has been accepted as 
the one great maritime nation. Since then, too, England or rather 
Great Britain has grown as a peaceful trade empire—wars there 
have been, usually wars of defense, but none of them serious 
enough to threaten the steady onward march of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradesman. 

Bibliography. 


The teacher who would handle this subject successfully must 
know the works of at least three men: 


1. Seeley—‘ Growth of British Policy.” 
” Expansion of England.” 

2. Egerton—* Origin and Growth of British Colonies,” 
“Short History of British Colonial Policy.” 

3. Beer—* Origin of British Colonial Policy, 1578-1660.” 


“ British Colonial Policy,’ 1754-1765, 


A WEAK SPOT IN HISTORY TEACHING 


By Rayner W. Kelsey, Ph.D., Haverford College, Penna. 


Possibly too great emphasis is sometimes laid upon the differ- 
ence between high school and college history study. Secondary 
teachers have not been slow to find out and adopt modern methods 
of history teaching. College instructors can only lead students on 
a little farther in the same or similar paths. To be sure there is 
a difference, but it is more of degree than of kind, and it is not 
wrought suddenly by some magic wand the moment a Fresh- 
man steps within college halls. An observation then, pertinent to 
both secondary and college history teaching, may not be incon- 
gruous. 

There is an appalling lack of definiteness in the knowledge of 
most students of history in high school, in college, and in after 
life. An upper-course instructor recently said that students came 
up to his course with a commendable knowledge of source ma- 
terials, secondary authorities, the critical attitude, bibliography, 
map work, etc. “But,” he added, “if they only knew a little 
plain history along with it I should be the better pleased.” 

In getting away from the close adherence to a text-book, in the 
encouragement of extended, diversified reading, there has perhaps 
been some corresponding loss, The change of methods has been 
good, but perhaps the loss in definiteness of knowledge need not be 
so great. 

Students of political history know that in a sudden revolution 
it is easy for men’s minds to pass from the thesis that new things 
are desirable to the conclusion that all old things are bad. Per- 
haps a similar mistake has been made, all unconsciously, in the 
revolution in history teaching. The old routine of memorization 
and text-book concentration was not wholly bad. It was merely 
carried to an extreme. 

It is seldom that one attends a conference of history teachers 
without hearing the complaint from teachers or professors of 
higher courses that students come up to them with indefinite or 
inaccurate knowledge of the fields of history already covered. 

A well-know history professor has said that every time a man 


hurries through the morning paper he trains his mind in the fine 
art of forgetting. Perhaps this is the trouble in the modern method 
of history teaching. Wide reading means selective memorization. 
Everything cannot be remembered. Perhaps the student’s mind 
becomes trained to forget too much. Or perhaps his selection lacks 
definiteness and organization. Especially vicious it would seem, is 
the system by which the student is required in each lesson or 
examination to recall only the knowledge gained in the period of 
preparation just preceding. Unless some definite knowledge of the 
progress of the course from the beginning is constantly required. 
the student is encouraged in the fatal policy of “ remembering not 
the former things.” 

The writer believes that the modern methods of history study 
are immeasurably better than the old. The use of source materials, 
the wide reading of secondary authorities, the emphasis on the 
historical attitude of mind, the increased use of mechanical aids,— 
these are of untold value. The question raised is: Can all of this 
be done and time still be left for the student to get and hold a 
definite, well-organized knowledge of the progress of events? 

It is the opinion of the writer that it not only can be done, 
but that by requiring a definite outline knowledge of the chief 
facts of history a frame-work is established in the student’s mind 
which helps him to organize and retain much more collateral 
knowledge than would be otherwise possible. The value of ex- 
tended reading is thus greatly increased. 

In a Freshman course in Haverford College we begin to intro- 
duce the students gradually to all the modern methods’ of college 
history study. But among other things they are required from 
the first to remember definitely (mechanically, if you please) an 
outline of the essential landmarks of the period covered, with 
some exact dates. They are held for these facts in every con- 
ference and quiz, from the beginning of the course to the close 
of the year. The result is that at the end of the course the 
students have at least a general outline knowledge of the whole 
course,—and that with an encouraging degree of definiteness. The 
pleasing thing is that with such a system they seem able to re- 
tain so much of the knowledge gained from prescribed and colla- 
teral reading. 

When an American teacher visits the schools of Germany he is 
always struck by the amount of exact and detailed knowledge 
required of scholars in history. This means much drudgery, and 
hard discipline of the memory. In many American schools and 
colleges on the other hand the opposite extreme has been reached. 
The result is that teachers have become desperately fearful of 
requiring “drudgery” of students and the latter have come un- 
consciously to feel that if a history course is other than a kind 
of lyceum entertainment they have been robbed of their birth- 
right and put to undeserved bondage. That such conditions exist 
in a great many places the writer knows from conversation with 
many teachers and from some first-hand experience. 

Here is a word then in favor of a reasonable amount of hard 
memory drill in school and college on the basic facts and dates of 
any history course. The outline thus mastered will aid the 
student in the assimilation of lectures and library reading. The 
“ drudgery ” involved is just another name for that rigorous men- 
tal discipline which American students should know more about. 
Few intellectual assets are to be valued above a trained memory. 


FRONTISPIECE 


The frontispiece pictures this month are taken from the 
“ Authentic Pictorial Material for the Study of European His- 
tory ” collected by Dr. E. F, Henderson, and published by the New 
England History Teachers’ Association, Two series have thus far 
been published; one on English history and one on French history. 
The two views of the palace of Versailles are taken from the 
series, composed of fifty-one pictures, upon the Court of Louis 
XIV. Dr. Henderson thus describes these views: 

“THE ORIGINAL PALACE OF VERSAILLES. The palace and park 
of Versailles as they stand to-day form the grandest historical 
monument in existence. Louis XIV created them for the express 
purpose of setting his glory before the world, and all that the 
France of his day could boast of in the way of art and architecture 
was pressed into service. The present palace was built round the 
earlier one shown in this picture.” 

“THE PALace IN 1688. The two great wings give the building 
a length of 900 feet. Yet there was none too much space for the 
court. Each great personage had a retinue of hundreds of attend- 
ants.” 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


By the action of the American Historical Association on 
December 29,1911, the continuance of the publication of THe 
History TeacHer’s MAGAZINE was assured. ‘The associa- 
tion voted to support the paper both editorially and finan- 
cially. An advisory board of editors was appointed, composed 
of members of the Association deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the history teacher. ‘Two of the six members of this 
board are to retire annually. Dr. A. E. McKinley will re- 
tain the position of managing editor; and skilled teachers 
will edit the several departments of the paper. 

The business management of the paper will remain with 
the former publishers. A subscription price of two dollars 
a year has been fixed, but a reduced rate of one dollar a 
year will be given to members of the American Historical 
Association and to members of local and regional associa- 
tions of history teachers. It is hoped that the local associa- 
tions will accept the Magazine as their organ, sending to it 
full information about their meetings and membership. 


PRESENT INTERESTS OF HISTORY TEACHERS 


A glance at the four pages succeeding this shows the re- 
cent rapid development of a community-of-interest-senti- 
ment among history teachers, and it gives evidence of the 
many practical results of their co-operation. In 1898, when 
the famous Committee of Seven made its report, there was 
not, so far as is known, an organization of history teachers 
in the country, except the purely local social gatherings 
centering about the teaching faculties of institutions of 
higher learning. ‘l'o-day regional and local associations ol 
history teachers cover almost the entire country with their 
spheres of influence. 

At the Buffalo meetings of the American Llistorical 
Association last December, this new professional conscious- 
ness was evidenced in several ways. ‘Lhe gathering of his- 
tory teachers called to discuss the reports of the Committee 
of Kight was not only the most enthusiastic session of the 
annual meeting, but the discussion was carried on with an 
appreciation of the problems which would have been impos- 
sible a very few years ago. So encouraging was the outlook 
that the session took steps toward a national aililiation of 
all history teachers’ associations. ‘The same professional 
spirit is shown in the adoption of ‘THe History ‘| BACHER’s 
MAGAZINE as an organ of the association. 

Most interesting of the recent questions, is the study of 
the problem of the proper preparation of the teacher of 
history. Im many parts of the country committees and as- 
sociations of history teachers are trying to establish a 
standard, especially for the high school teacher of history. 
California has worked out an excellent system; the history 
departments in some of the western universities, and Brown 
University at least, in the east, have established rules for 
the certification of their own graduates. At the present 
time committees of the American Historical Association and 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, are studying 
the problem; the subject was discussed at Buffalo, and re- 
cently by the New England Association; and it is upon the 
program for the Middle States Association :aceting in March. 
the discussions and reports of such bodies cannot fail to 
influence not only the body of history teachers, but also the 
institutions preparing teachers, and the school boards em- 
ploying them. As the report of the Committee of Seven 
had great weight even among those who knew nothing about 
the teaching of history, so any action taken by the associa- 
tion upon the proper preparation of history teachers will 
have its influence in strengthening the position of the 
teacher. 

Local history in the schools is to-day claiming the at- 
tention of many teachers. In New York it was recently the 
principal topic discussed at meetings attended by from five 
hundred to one thousand persons; and the results of such 
study were well illustrated by the pamphlet on local history 
prepared by the students of the Albany High School. In 
Mississippi, Prof. F. J. Riley has done much to awaken an 
interest in the history of the state; Professors Violette and 
Fair, of Kirksville, Mo., are at work upon a syllabus of local 
history; and a committee of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association is directing all the teachers of the section to- 
ward an intelligent use of local history. 

Professional alertness among history teachers is shown 
in many other activities, such as the co-operative prepara- 
tion of syllabi and of bibliographies, the publication of his- 
torical pictures, the recent attention to the study of econo- 
mics in secondary schools, and the interest shown in many 
movements for social uplift. | 


A survey of the field well justifies the belief that Pro- 


fessor Salmon’s ideal of a creative teacher of history is not 
far from realization. 























Reports from the lilistorical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


The Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation (formerly the North Central History Teachers’ Association ) 
will hold its next meeting in Bloomington, Ind. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 


The next meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association will be held at Stanford University, April 5-6, 
1912. The secondary school section will consider the teaching 
of Economics in the high school. 


A MOVEMENT FOR GREATER CO-OPERATION. 


At the conference of history teachers at the recent meeting of 
the American Historical Association a committee was appointed to 
bring about greater codjperation between the various history teach- 
ers’ organizations of the country. The committee, as appointed by 
Professor E. C. Page, chairman of the conference, consists of Carl 
E. Pray, of the Milwaukee Normal School, chairman; J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill, of the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti te; Samuel 
B. Harding, of the University of Indiana, and Walter H. Cushing, of 
the Framingham, Mass., High School. 


CALIFORNIA HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The winter meeting of the History Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association was held in Stockton, December 26. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, W. J. Cooper, Berkeley 
High School; vice-president, Miss L. Eleanor Johnson, Oakland Hign 
School; secretary, Miss Maude Stevens, Palo Alto High School. 
The program of the meeting was as follows: 

1. The Teaching of Peace Through History: (a) The Teaching 
of Ancient History, Miss Eleanor Johnson, Oakland High School; 
(b) The Teaching of the Revolutionary War, L. H. Britton, Stock- 
ton High School; (c) The Teaching of the Civil War, E. K. Safford, 
Berkeley High School. 

2. Practical Work for Peace: (a) The American School Peace 
League, Miss Ednah A, Rich, secretary California Branch, Santa 
Barbara; (b) Teachers’ Assistance to the Cause of Arbitration, 
E. J. Berringer, Sacramento High School. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 


The officers of the Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland are: President, James Sullivan, Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn; vice-president, Jessie C, Evans, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Henry 
Johnson, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Additional mem- 
bers of the Council: J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; 
W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania; C. B. Newton, Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Mrs. Barbour Walker, Girls’ 
Cathedral School, Washington, D. C, 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Normal 
College, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 8th and 
9th, 1912. The details of the program have not been arranged, but 
among the topics to be discussed will be the training of the high 
school teacher of history and the methods of improving the teach- 
ing of historical geography. The committee upon the teaching of 
economics in high schools is expected to make a report. 


HISTORICAL MATERIAL, 


The Committee on Historical Material of the New England Asso- 
ciation has been reorganized, owing to the resignation of Professor 
Arthur I. Andrews as chairman. The committee now consists of 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., Simmons College, chairman; Miss Ellen 
S. Davison, Bradford Academy, secretary; Mrs, Mabel Hodder, 
Wellesley College; William Orr, deputy commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts; Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College; Louis R. Wells, 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston; Walter H. Cushing, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

The committee is planning to bring out a revised and somewhat 
enlarged catalogue of its valuable collection of maps, pictures, 
models, slides and other aids to history teaching, This catalogue 
will be a useful guide to the available material and will save teach- 
ers the trouble of examining scores of trade lists from all the 
dealers. It will be sold for twenty-five cents, and orders should 
be placed early as the edition will be limited. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TEACHERS. 


A committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association has 
been gathering information concerning the practice of the several 
States in the certification of high school teachers of history. The 
committee, in the membership of which some changes have been 
made recently, now consists of Professors Anderson, Barker, Dow, 
Jones, Larsen, Libby, Paxson, Reynolds, Riley, Souissat, Townsend, 
Viles, Wilcox, Willard, and Woodburn. For six months the com- 
mittee has been actively engaged in investigation and correspond- 
ence, and has found that there are wide variations in the present 
practice of States with reference to the life certificate, and it has 
reached the conclusion that no body representing but a single study 
could successfully attempt to standardize the practice. Almost 
no precedents were found concerning the historical equipment re- 
quired of teachers in high schools. While some of the larger uni- 
versities attempt to train their graduates with reference to the 
particular subjects which they intend teaching, they have no assur- 
ance that their students will be called upon to teach history alone. 
The committee felt that there was need of a vigorous campaign 
of education among school boards and superintendents to impress 
upon them the need of specific training in history for the successful 
teacher of history, and that the college graduate of miscellaneous 
training is unqualifiedly not suitable to be appointed to teach his- 
tory in the high school. 

Teachers at present engaged in teaching history were found to 
fall into three groups: (1) those whose training comprises less 
than the completion of the regular A.B, course; (2) those who have 
been graduated from colleges and universities; and (3) those who 
after graduating have improved their equipment in history by 
means of graduate or summer school instruction. The committee 
set aside for the present the consideration of the first group, the 
equipment of which was so miscellaneous that it could not ade- 
quately be treated by the committee; and the third class whose 
equipment is far better than that of the great mass of history 
teachers. They decided for the present that the second class, com- 
prising the graduates of colleges and universities, could best be 
approached with chances of success as the result of an attempt to 
standardize the preparation. 

Colleges and universities of the Mississippi Valley, the com- 
mittee believes, ought to be induced to consider their curriculum 
with reference to the needs of teachers in history and to outline 
courses, including studies of history with supporting work in 
Economics and Political Science so that their graduates may with 
some degree of confidence, be recommended to teach history. The 
committee has framed a skeleton outline which it hopes will be 
filled in during the next few months. The questions to be dis- 
cussed in the formation of this program are: (1) the number of 
semester years of the B.A. course which ought to go to history; 
(2) the number of semester years which ought to go to economics 
and political science; (3) the division of the years allotted to his- 
tory among survey courses, advanced courses and other courses; 
(4) the wisdom of devising some form of seminary course in meth- 
ods of teaching history for the B.A. student; and (5) the expedi- 
ency of conducting these methods courses in the history depart- 
ment or in the department of education. 


NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCE. 


The New York Conference of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland held its first public meeting for 
the year on Saturday morning, December 16th, 1911, at the 
Normal College of the City of New York. In spite of the hard 
storm and the nearness to the Christmas recess, the majority of the 
members and a number of visitors were present, and the discus- 
sion was spirited. 

The chairman of the Conference, Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, made 
a short address, outlining the purpose and place of the Conference 
and introduced the speaker of the morning, Dr. David Saville 
Muzzey, of the Ethical Culture School. The theme of Dr. Muzzey’s 
very stimulating address was “How Modern Shall We Make Our 
Modern History? ”* 

As the recent history syllabus has made this one of the working 
questions here in New York, Dr. Muzzey’s paper was particularly 


+ Printed elsewhere in this number. 
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timely. Moses Weld Ware, of the Morristown School; Dr. Helen L. 
Young, of the Normal College; Fayette E. Moyer, of the De Witt 
Clinton, and Robert J. Halpin, of the Montclair High School, led the 
discussion which followed, and among the speakers who were drawn 
into the argument were Mr. White, Miss Byrnes, Dr. Schuyler, 
Mr. Paine, Mr. Shapiro and Dr. Dawson. 

There were some differences of opinion as to how properly to 
emphasize modern conditions and how closely the teacher should 
adhere to the text-book in the class room. Mr. Ware showed how 
history might be taught from the modern viewpoint, advocating 
the topical method of treatment rather than the chronological. 
Miss Young protested against the dissecting of the past in the 
spirit of to-day, believing that the proper way to teach history 
was to make the past live over again and then show modern in- 
stances of similar conditions. In this way the teacher would avoid 
the grave danger of distorting the true value of facts and de- 
stroying historical perspective. 

In the main the speakers were thoroughly in accord with the idea 
that history teaching must be related as closely as possible to pres- 
ent-day experiences and modern lines of development; in other words 
that it be made vital. As one speaker aptly said: “If you get 
into a baseball game in the fifth inning, you do not care what the 
score was in the third inning. You ask what the new score is. 
The third inning may have been very exciting, but you want the 
latest news, so that you can enjoy the game from the moment you 
arrive.” 

It was also pointed out that much depends upon the teacher. 
An enthusiastic teacher could teach anything in any way and give 
the students something vital. Mr. Halpin insisted that text-books 
were never dead, but that the teachers who used them often were. 

The Executive Committee for the year 1912 is as follows: Miss 
Clara Byrnes, chairman, Normal College of the City of New York; 
Moses Weld Ware, secretary, the Morristown School, Morristown, 
N. J.; Miss Constance Warren, treasurer, the Brearley School, New 
York; Dr. Livingston Schuyler, the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Central High School of Newark; 
Miss Florence Stryker, State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 

All those who are interested in the study of history and govern- 
ment and in the teaching of these subjects are invited to join in 
the work of the Conference. Any member of the committee will be 
glad to receive the names of prospective members and to forward 
them to the secretary. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The annual fall meeting of the Association was held in Boston on 
Saturday, October 21, 1911. In accordance with a vote of the Asso- 
ciation at a.previous meeting, incorporation under the laws of 
Massachusetts was effected, and the following officers were chosen 
by ballot: President, William S. Ferguson, of Harvard University; 
vice-president, Mabelle L. Moses; secretary-treasurer, Walter H. 
Cushing, Framingham, Mass., High School; councillors, Jessie M. 
Law, High School, Springfield; Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College, 
for two years; Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons College; Rollin M. 
Gallagher, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., for one year. 

The subject for discussion at the morning session was “ The 
Certification of Teachers in the High Schcol, with Special Reference 
to Certification in History.” The discussion was opened by Dr. 
David Snedden, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, who 
said, in part: ‘In most of the American States where public schools 
are maintained there has developed a distinct system whereby pub- 
lic authorities may certify. to the fitness of any person drawing 
public revenue for teaching in the public schools, In Massachusetts 
we have practically no system of certifying teachers. Over gradu- 
ates of the normal schools the State Board has some control in 
setting up standards and ideals; and in some of the large cities 
the local authorities have developed a system of testing applicants 
for teaching positions. But in the small towns, in the two-teacher 
high school, there is no means of testing officially the fitness of 
teachers for their positions. 

A system of certification should test the mental qualifications of 
applicants and should progressively set standards for teaching pos!- 
tions in the public schools towards which colleges might approxi- 
mate. 

No system of written examinations will accomplish these pur 
poses. Representatives of the public school system of the State 
should be able to enter into relations and to codperate with the 
institutions preparing teachers, so that by a system of credentials 
and other evidence we should be able to certify the properly-quali- 


fied teacher, the growing teacher, without subjecting that person 
to written examinations by an external authority. A desirable 
goal is that set by California, where no person may enter a high 
school as a teacher who has not graduated from an approved college 
or university, and taken one year of graduate work and specialized 
preparation for teaching. One of the largest problems that a state 
authority has to face in the formulation of standards of teaching 
ability is the question: When a subject is taught in the schools, 
what is it taught for. When you say that you teach history in 
order that a boy may know history, you are setting up a definite 
goal. But when I ask you, why should he know history, no one has 
told us. We do not know, and until we can formulate our pur- 
poses, our methods and courses will be very lame and halting. 
One of the real purposes of education is to get the mind into an 
understanding, an intelligible and idealized grasp of the social 
environment, which is suggested by Continental and American his- 
tory to a certain extent. Teaching and study are different things, 
but it seems that we could set up standards and out of it all should 
come a more fruitful work in the high schools themselves; that 
more and more every teacher would know how to teach his class on 
some basis that is psychologically defensible. 

The discussion was continued by Professor William MacDonald, 
of Brown University, who described the requirements which a grad- 
uate must meet before receiving the endorsement of the history 
department to teach history. 

Professor Edgar Dawson, of New York, outlined the rigid require- 
ment which exists in Prussia; and Dr. John Haynes of the Dor 
chester High School, expressed the hope that the time would come 
when the United States would examine and certify teachers, issu- 
ing a certificate good in any State. He disagreed with Professor 
MacDonald in that he placed a higher value on the study of the 
pedagogy of a subject. 

The guest of the Association at the luncheon was Professor Eliza 
beth K. Kendall, of Wellesley College, who spoke most interestingly 
of her recent visit to China. 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ SECTION NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The history section of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
met in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol at Albany November 
28 and 29. From 500 to 1,000 teachers attended the meetings of 
this section. The following program was presented (chairman, 
E. W. Lyttle, State Edueation Department) : 

TuEespAY Morning—Coidperation of the State Historian with 
Teachers of History in the Schools of the State, J. A. Holden, State 
Historian; No Mummified History in the New York Schools, A. 8. 
Draper, Commissioner of Education; Teaching of History as a 
Means to Good Citizenship, F. B. Kelley, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Albany. 

WEDNESDAY Morninc—tThe Point of View, Alice N. Gibbons, East 
High School, Rochester; The Use and Abuse of the Note Book. Open 
discussion in phases of this subject. Note books prepared in regular 
class work will be presented and discussed by Superintendent D. L. 
Bardwell, of New York, and others. Election of officers and other 
business. 

With the exception of Dr. Draper’s able and earnest plea for vital- 
izing history, the whole program of Tuesday was given over to 
showing the need, the opportunities and the value of using local 
sources of history. It was not the purpose of the program to foster 
any narrow spirit of provincialism, but rather to urge upon teach- 
ers the great value of using concrete material in awakening interest. 
However the papers presented and the discussions that followed 
were by nature of more local than of general interest. The special 
feature of the meeting was the distribution of a pamphlet pre- 
pared entirely by the senior class of the Albany High School, en 
titled “ Historic Albany.” The frontispiece of this pamphlet was 
a map showing the palisaded Albany of 1695 and a portion of the 
Albany of 1911. The sixteen pages of contents included the names 
of the contributors, a bibliography, a chronologic summary of his- 
tory of Albany, a list with brief descriptions of 20 historic build 
ings now standing, a list of 29 tablets commemorating historic sites, 
events or characters, a list of 18 unmarked sites, a list of public 
and private collections of historic relics. The material used in 
compiling the pamphlet was but a small fraction of amount gath 
ered and prepared by the pupils in thirty days. 


Visits to places of historic interest m 
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In the afternoon, visits to historic spots and collections were 
made under the guidance of the students who had prepared the 
pamphlet. About 200 teachers availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of seeing historic Albany. 

Wednesday morning an address entitled “ The Point of View,” by 
Alice N. Gibbons, of the East High School, Rochester, made clear 
a successful method for using history not simply as a mental discip- 
line, but in character-building and in citizen-making. 

A valuable discussion of “The Use and the Abuse of the Note 
Book,” by Superintendent Darwin L. Bardwell, of New York City, 
dealt largely with the scheme for note-book work recommended by 
the Education Department of the State of New York in its syllabus 
of History and Social Science. The criticisms were clearly and 
fairly made and are well worth the study of all history teachers. 
To be understood, however, they must be read in connection with 
the syllabus. Thus used, they might serve as a fruitful topic for 
discussion in future meetings of history teachers. Dr, Bardwell’s 
paper will be published with the proceedings of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, 1911. The meeting closed with a paper 
by Mr. Edgar W. Ames, of the Troy High School, on the use of 
pictures in history classes. 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association was held at Buffalo, N. Y., on December 27 to 29, 1911, 
and at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on December 30, 1911. 
The eighth annual meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation assembled in Buffalo and Toronto on the same days. The 
attendance of the American Historical Association was not so large 
as it was in the two preceding years. There were few of the newer 
members of the association present, while those who have guided 
its affairs through a quarter of a century were as faithful as ever. 
The practice which has been growing in recent years for members 
to stay at the headquarters hotel, has added greatly to the social 
element of the meetings. The local arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of members were excellent. The officers and members of the 
Buffalo Historical Association and of fhe local clubs entertained 
the members most hospitably. It was a little unfortunate that on 
several occasions the meeting places were distant from one another 
so that members could not readily attend all the meetings. The 
programs for the sessions contained no single element of contin- 
uity; they showed rather the breadth of interest of American his- 
torical scholarship. There were conferences devoted to the prob- 
lems of ancient history, of archivists, of Southwestern history, of 
State and local historical societies, of European history and of 
teachers of history. The ancient history section was, as usual, well 
organized, and its papers of general interest. The meeting of the 
archivists discussed the destruction by fire of the libraries at the 
Capitols at Albany, N. Y., and at Columbia, Mo., and the character 
and extent of Canadian archives. The conference of teachers of his- 
tory was a lively one, developing much enthusiasm and resulting 
in the organization of the conference by the appointment of a chair- 
man and secretary. The details of their proceedings will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Great variety existed also in the programs 
arranged for the general meetings of the association as is shown by 
the topics assigned for these sessions: British imperial problems, 
international relations, Spanish-American and European history. 

While these topics of the past more or less recent, were concern- 
ing the historians, the members of the Political Science Association 
were attending sessions devoted to many practical problems. A 
most interesting meeting was that which discussed the courts and 
judges as governing powers, Others took up State constitution- 
making, the county problem in municipal government, plans for 
efficient State government, and problems of county government. 

Two joint meetings of the two societies were held, the opening 
meeting on Wednesday evening being that at which the presidential 
addresses of Professor William H. Sloane, of the American Histor- 
ical Association,* and of Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the American 
Political Science Association, were delivered. The other joint meet- 
ing was concerned with the relations of Latin and Anglo-America. 

About one hundred members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion made a delightful visit to Cornell University on Saturday, De- 
cember 30th. After luncheon as guests of the University, the mem- 
bers held a meeting devoted to problems of European history, in 
Goldwin Smith Hall. Later in the afternoon Ex-President White 
entertained the members at his home, giving a delightful informal 


*Printed in the ‘‘ American Historical Review ” for January, 1912. 





talk upon his early life as a teacher of history in America, After 
an enjoyable evening spent at the homes of members of the faculty 
of Cornell University and at the Town and Gown Club, the members 
left for their homes. While not so large in numbers, the meeting 
was successful so far as enthusiasm was concerned, and while there 
were no remarkable papers presented, yet they all preserved a high 
level of scholarship. It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Boston and Cambridge, Mass, in December, 1912. 

The officers of the American Historical Association for the present 
year are: Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, president; Professor William A. 
Dunning, first vice-president; Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
second vice-president; Dr. Waldo G. Leland, secretary; Mr. A. 
Howard Clark, curator; Professor Charles H. Haskins, secretary of 
the council; Professors Franklin L. Riley, Edwin E. Sparks, Fred 
M. Fling, James A. Woodburn, Herman V. Ames, and Dana C. 
Munro, elected members of the council. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for the best essay on European 
History was awarded at the Buffalo meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association, to Miss Louise Fargo Brown for her study upon 
“The Political Activities of the Baptists and the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in England During the Commonwealth and the Protectorate.” 

The officers of the American Political Science Association for the 
present year are as follows: Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, presi- 
dent; Mr. Adam Shortt, first vice-president; Professor Ernest 
Freund, second vice-president; Judge Francis J. Swayze, third vice- 
president; Professor W. W. Willoughby, secretary-treasurer, 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


Appointments to Committees, Commissions, and Boards, American 
Historical Association, for 1912, 


Editors of the AMERICAN HisToricaL Review: George B. Adams, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Frederick J. Turner, Andrew McLaugh- 
lin (these four to hold over). George L. Burr, elected to serve 
for six years from January 1, 1912. James Harvey Robinson, 
elected to serve for three years from January 1, 1912. 

HistToRICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION: Worthington G. Ford, Her- 
bert D. Foster, Ulrich B. Phillips, F. G. Young, C. W. Alvord, 
Julian P. Bretz. : 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUSTIN WINSOR Prize: Claude H. VanTyne, 
Carl Becker, Francis A. Christie, William MacDonald, J. G. de R. 
Hamilton. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HERBERT BAxteR ApAMS Prize: George L. 
Burr, Guy 8. Ford, Edwin F. Gay, Charles D, Hazen, A. B. 
White. 

PuBLic ARCHIVES CoMMISSION: Herman V. Ames, Charles M. 
Audrews, Victor H. Paltsits, Robert D. W. Connor, Gaillard 
Hunt, Jonas Viles, Eugene C. Barker. 

COMMITTEE ON BrBLioGRAPHY: Ernest C. Richardson, W. Dawson 
Johnston, George Parker Winship, F. G. Teggart, C. 8. Brighany. 

CoMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: William A. Dunning, Herman V. 
Ames, Waldo G. Leland, Charles H. Haskins, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Worthington C. Ford, Ernest C. Richardson, George L. Burr, 
C. H. Van Tyne. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE: St. George L. Sioussat, Miss Susan M. 
Kingsbury, F. L. Paxson, W. L. Fleming, C. S. Paine, 8, P. Heil- 
man, I. J. Cox; W. G. Leland and H. W. Edwards, exofficii. 

COMMITTEE ON A BrBLiogRAPHY OF Mopern Enetisn History: Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Ernest 
C. Richardson, Williston Walker. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY IN 
Scnoots: Dana C. Munro, C. E. Chadsey, Edgar Dawson, K. C. 
Babcock, R. A. Maurer. 

ProcraM ComMirtee: C. H. Haskins, H. B. Wright, 8S, C. Mitchell, 


G. S. Ford, E. D. Adams, F. M. Anderson, 
LocaL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS: C, F, Adams, A. C. Coolidge, 


R. B. Merriman. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE OF Historic Soctetres: Waldo 
Lincoln, 
Apvisory Eprtors or History TeEAcHER’s MaGazine: Henry 


Johnson, Fred. M. Fling, Miss Blanche E. Hazard, George C. 
Sellery, St. George L. Sioussat, James Sullivan, 
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REPORT OF THE HISTORY TEACHERS’ SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 
BUFFALO, DECEMBER 27-29, 1911. 


Mr. Edward C. Page, De Kalb (Ill.) Normal School, as chairman, 
gave a short address, congratulating the History Teachers’ Section 
on becoming an established part of the American Historical Asso 
ciation meeting. He expressed the hope that a real interest might 
be shown by teachers of history in the work of the section that it 
might justify itself in the estimation of the executive council of the 
Association. Mr. Page expressed a desire that more extended notice 
might be given to the problems of history teachers by the officers 
of the Association. 

The first paper was given by J. Montgomery Gambrill, Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, on the subject, “Ought the Report of the 
Committee of Eight to be Followed by the Elementary Schools?” 

Julia A. King, Ypsilanti, Michigan Normal College, criticized the 
work of the first four years as given in the outline as not meeting 
the greatest needs of the child. She would begin with the child in 
his present. environment and teach him the history, first, of his 
material wants and how they are supplied, and after that spend 
much time on the child’s activities and interests as the member of 
a community. 

Direct issue with Miss King was taken by T. F. Collier, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., who gave a very clear presentation 
of the more generally accepted idea that primitive life and cus- 
toms are more to the point in beginning the teaching of history 
to children. 


Samuel B. Harding, University of Indiana, gave as his opinion 
that the sixth year of work in the outline was overloaded and 
wished that the work of the fourth and fifth years were more con- 
centrated and simplified so that part of the sixth year’s work 
might be shifted forward to the fifth year. His answer to the argu- 
ment that the outline was intended to be flexible was that many 
teachers would not consider it so, and that many principals would 
demand of their teachers exact compliance with the fixed outline. 
He moved that the Teachers’ Section appoint a committee to confer 
with the Committee of Eight, asking them to modify the work of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Harding’s suggestions. 

There followed a spirited discussion participated in by Messrs. 
Fair and Violette, Kirksville, Mo., State Normal School and others. 
Eugene C. Brooks, Trinity College, N. C., spoke for the Committee 
of Eight. He said that while the committee was working on the 
outline, numerous requests came to the members asking that since 
so many children left school at the end of the fifth grade that the 
outline might be on American History up to that point and be as 
extensive as possible for children of that age. 

The vote on the motion was not taken until James A. James, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., had presented his discus- 
sion of the papers given at the section meeting. Mr. James thought 
the outline was flexible enough to allow individual modifications and 
asked if it would not be advisable to wait a little longer until the 
outline had been tried out a little more before attempting to 
amend it. He thought that the several series of text-books soon 
to come out based on the outline would certainly help to solve the 
problem for the grade teacher. The motion was lost. 

The paper on “How the Professional Schools Should Prepare 
Their Pupils to Teach in Accordance with the Outline of the 
Committee of Eight,” by Carl E. Pray, Milwaukee, Wis., State Nor- 
mal School, will be printed in the March number of this Magazine. 

Miss Sarah A. Dynes, of the Trenton (N. J.) State Normal 
School, gave a clear-cut presentation of the work done in the New 
Jersey Normal School in preparing students to teach history in the 
grades. Some of her points were as follows: Criticism of the 
ordinary, faulty methods found in the schools; consideration of 
what constitutes good history teaching; study and comparison of 
some of the best books on juvenile history; the use of maps and 
pictures; discussion of methods of questioning; topical recitation 
work; observation of history work in the grades. These are not 
all of Miss Dynes’ points, but are some of those that were the most 
impressive as given. One gained from Miss Dynes’ forceful and 
pleasing presentation of her methods of training history teachers, 
the impression of a thorough and systematic course carried out in 
a most skilful and interesting manner. 

Mr. Pray moved that a committee be appointed to try to bring 
about a closer union among the various history teachers’ associa- 


tions of the country. The motion was carried, and the chairman, 
Mr. Page, appointed the committee as follows: Carl E. Pray, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., State Normal School, chairman; Samuel B. Harding, 
Bloomington, Ind., University of Indiana.; W. H. Cushing, South 
Framingham, Mass.; J. Moutgomery Gambrill, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


The History Teachers’ Section meeting was a success if the inter- 
est shown by those present is any criterion. It is to be hoped that 
a wider interest in the art of teaching history may be stimulated 
by these meetings of teachers from widely separated sections of 
the United States. 





College Entrance Examinations 


wir not secure — of questions in History asked during last 

five years in eighteen of the leading colleges and universities? 
As review tests covering the entire field, they are invaluable. 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilworth, III. 
For pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. 


Sample copy, half price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 


Such 








Publications of the 


English Historical 
Association 





HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 





LEAFLETS, 1-12 IN BOUND FORM 


Price, $1.25 net. 


Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
Teacting of Local History, Illustrative Material. 


UNBOUND LEAFLETS, 13-15, 17-24 


Price, 15 cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net. 


Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 
Scottish History; (22) The Development of the Castle 
in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting. 





FOR SALE BY 


McKinley Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























Bibliography of lilistory amd Civics 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. 


HENDERSON, Ernest F. Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia against 
Napoleon. (Heroes of the Nations.) New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. xvii, 347. $1.50. 

Bliicher has been chiefly known to English readers as the general 
who came to the help of Wellington at Waterloo. Dr. Henderson’s 
objects in the present volume are “ to show that he had a separate 
existence of his own and performed other great deeds . . . that are 
equally deserving of praise” and to establish “ Bliicher in his 
rightful position as the peer of Wellington in all that concerns the 
overthrow of Napoleon.” The author bases his book almost wholly 
on the great mass of German monographic literature mainly by 
military men and does not pretend to have done much original 
investigation and criticizing of the sources. His point of view is 
almost invariably the Prussian and this adds to the interest of the 
reader accustomed to the French or English view-points of so many 
of the works on this period available in English. He is probably 
too severe in his judgments of Wellington, but he does not conceal 
certain defects of his hero’s character, and he certainly makes it 
transparently clear that the successes of the allied armies against 
Napoleon in 1813 and 1814 were due very largely to the enthusi- 
asm and fearlessness of the old “ Marshal Forward,” as he was 
popularly named. Nearly three-quarters of the volume is devoted 
to the campaigns of the three years, 1813-1815, during which 
Bliicher led the Prussian troops, but this is probably the correct 
proportion in a biography of him. The book is very well illus- 
trated with a large number of rare pictures and contains good maps 
of the great battle fields. Numerous interesting anecdotes are in- 
terspersed, the style is simple and clear, and the whole volume is 
eminently readable. Clarence Perkins. 


PuTNAM, Rutu. William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands. (Heroes of the Nations.) New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xxiv, 518. $1.50. 

This biography has been prepared especially for the “ Heroes of 
the Nations Series,’ and, while the material in the author’s two 
volume work of 1895 has been used, the narrative has been rewrit- 
ten with the help of certain new sources not available at the earher 
date. The present volume is a scholarly, impartial account of the 
life of the Dutch leader, and shows clearly how he grew from the 
clever courtier of opportunist views and policies “to accept a real 
religious belief which completely differentiates him from Eliza- 
beth of England or Henry of Navarre,’ and became the director 
of a great revolt which would assuredly have collapsed without 
his keen political sense, enthusiasm, and unflagging energy. The 
author’s characterization of the Prince in the closing chapter is 
excellent, and there is much interesting material from his cor- 
fespondence included in the narrative, but as a whole the book is 
rather too detailed and not sufficiently popular in style for use as a 
reference work for high school students. Clarence Perkins, 


Wituis, Henry Parker. Stephen A. Douglas. (American Crisis 
Biographies.) Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. 371. 
$1.25. 

Recent years have brought out three important biographical ac- 
counts of Stephen A. Douglas,—the first, that which is embodied in 
Rhodes’s “ History of the United States,” and more recently the 
scholarly work by Johnson and the intimate, anecdotal sketch by 
Carr, and it is to these and to Sheahan’s biography, published in 
1860, that Professor Willis most often refers. As a party leader, 
swayer of popular audiences and manipulator of legislators, he 
declares that Douglas had no superior, but that “he had neither 
the temper nor the nature of the statesman and he was at all 
times too open to the claims of personal advantage to be willing 
to sacrifice immediate gains for the sake of a principle.” (P. 192.) 
In this conclusion, he makes a less favorable estimate than do 
several others of Douglas’ recent biographers, but doubtless it 
may remain a mooted question whether or not the politician in him 
always before 1860 overmastered the statesman. Yet there is no 
gainsaying that his was a tremendously potent influence in the 
tifteen years before the Civil War, and this popular account of his 
career discloses this well, together with the men, measures and 
political methods of the period. Consequently it may well have a 
place in the high school library. Wayland J. Chase. 


CHASE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Dopp, WiLtt1AM E. Statesmen of the Old South, or From Radical- 
ism to Conservative Revolt. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. 242. $1.50. 


What the educated Southerner of to-day thinks of ante-bellum 
leaders and issues, especially as they concerned his section, is here 
revealed, for the author is Southern in sympathy as well as by 
birth. For example, on page 135 he asserts that “ As a matter of 
morals there was no difference between the demand of the Western 
Reserve that a prohibitive tariff in favor of their wool be main- 
tained by the federal government, and that of South Carolina that 
negro slavery should be forever guaranteed. A high tariff on wool 
compelled the poor white man to give his labor to others without 
recompense; slavery compelled the negro to work for his master 
without reward.” Yet the impression one gets from the whole book 
is not that of partiality and bias, but of temperate and fair state- 
ment and of lucid and clear analysis. The statesmen whose 
careers he sketches are Jefferson, Calhoun and Davis. “ Jefferson.” 
he says, “contributed the idealistic democracy which grew to con- 
servatism under Calhoun, who always insisted that he was a fol- 
lower of the first Republican president, but who nevertheless made 
slavery the basis of his system, . . . while Jefferson Davis, advanc- 
ing yet a step farther, set the world in arms on behalf of slavery— 
the property interests, the ‘ privileged interests’ of the time.” 

His narrative is untechnical and popular in style, and decidedly 
interesting. It is a first-rate book for the general reader, and 
should have a place in the high school library, especially because 
it affords so good a chance of viewing these national leaders and 
issues from an unaccustomed angle. Wayland J. Chase. 


Paxson, Freperic L. The Civil War. (Home University Library.) 
New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 256. 75 e¢. 

The author declares it to be his purpose “ to show that the Civil 
War was more than a succession of battles; that it was a struggle 
betweeh two civilizations, each the logical result of its environ- 
ment and each endeavoring to work out the best American interest 
as it saw it, with honesty and intelligence about evenly 
divided.” Much the most stress is laid on the political, economic 
and social aspects of the contest, but the military elements are 
not seriously neglected, only subordinated, and the stream of events 
and the procession of important personages are both vividly re- 
vealed. The average reader likes to have clear-cut characterizations 
and definite estimates of men, policies and events, and these the 
author has supplied in satisfying amount and of judicial quality. 
Moreover, he has given movement to his narrative, so that the 
reader’s interest is held and carried along from the beginning to 
the end of the war. His book does not supersede Dodge’s “A 
Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War” because that is a strictly mili- 
tary account, but for the general purposes of the high school library 
this is a more serviceable book and is admirably adapted to the 
high school senior as well as to the general reader, 

Wayland J. Chase. 


ILBERT, Stk CouRTENAY. Parliament, Its History, Constitution, and 
Practice. (Home University Library.) New York, Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 256. T5c. 

Teachers who wish to familiarize themselves with the actual 
workings of the English Parliament will find Ibert’s little book 
a very useful manual. As clerk of the House of Commons the 
author has had abundant opportunities to observe the parliamentary 
mechanism, the parts of recent growth and informal character as 
well as those that rest on statutes or ancient custom. - The intro- 
ductory chapter, which is chiefly historic, is written from the older 
manuals and is not of great value; but the remainder of the book 
is packed with interesting and suggestive information. Not much 
space is wasted on obsolete customs, offices and privileges; but the 
process of modern law-making, the duties of members both in and 
outside the houses, the organs of public opinion, and the workings 
of the modern party system are discussed with considerable fulness, 
Concrete and well-chosen illustrations help to elucidate the prin- 
ciples under discussion. A closing chapter compares the English 
governmental system with those of other leading nations, particu- 
larly our own. The work should find a place in the library of every 
school where English history is taught. Laurence M, Larson. 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 2-30, 1911. 


Listed by Cartes A. Coutome, Pu.D. 


American History. 

Ade, John. Newton County, Indiana, a collection of historical 
facts. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril!. 314 pp. $1.25. 

Bartholomew, J. G. A literary and historical atlas of America, 
Everyman’s Libray. New York: Dutton. 231 pp. 35c. net. 

Belcher, Henry. The First American Civil War; first period, 1775- 
1778, in 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 350, 364 pp. $6.50 net. 

Bonham, Milledge L. The British consuls in the Confederacy. New 
York: Longmans. 267 pp. Bibl. Paper, $2.00. 

Cummins, George W. History of Warren County, New Jersey. 
New York: Lewis Pub. Co. 433 pp. Bibl. $15. 

Cutler, Harry G., ed. History of St. Joseph Co., Mich. In 2 vols. 
New York and Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $18. 

Dalbiac, Philip H. The American War of Secession, Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg. New York: Macmillan. 187 pp. $1.60 net. 

Fosdick, Lucian J. The French blood in America. New York: 
Baker & Taylor. 448 pp. $2.00 net. 

Gracie, Archibald. The truth about Chickamauga. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 462 pp. $4.00 net. 

Hardy, Dermot H., and Roberts, I. S. Historical review of South- 
east Texas. In 2 vols. Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $25. 

Hawthorne, Julian. The History of the United States. New York: 
Collier. $2.25. 

Hinsdale, Mary L. A History of the President’s Cabinet. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Geo. Wahr. 350 pp. $1.75. 

Hopkins, Rev. Samuel. Historical Memoirs Relating to the Housa- 
tunnuk Indians. New York: W. Abbott. 200 pp. $5.00. 

Houghton, Eliza P. D. The Expedition of the Donner Party (to 
California in 1846). Chicago: McClurg. 374 pp. $2.00 net. 

Johnson, Amandus. Swedish Settlements on the Delaware. 2 
vols. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna. Bibl. 45 pp. $6.00 net. 

Kleeberg, Gordon 8S. P. The formation of the Republican party. 
New York: Woods Pub. Co. 244 pp. Bibl. 9 p. $2.00. 

Lancaster County, Penna. Report . of the First Settlement 
in. Lancaster, Pa.: Lance, Co. Hist. Soc. 74 pp. 25c. 

Laut, Agnes C. The Conquest of the Great Northwest. New ed. 
New York: Moffat, Yard. 839 pp. $2.00 net. 

McGroarty, John 8S. California: Its History and Romance. Los 
Angeles: Grafton Pub. Co. 393 pp. $3.50. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis P. Philadelphia; a History of the City and Its 
People. In 4 vols. Philadelphia: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co. 452, 464, 
531, 627 pp. $28. 

Milliken, Charles F. History of Ontario Co., N. Y., and Its People. 
In 2 vols. New York: Lewis Pub. Co. $18. 

Payne, William O. History of Story County, Iowa. In 2 vols. 
Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co. $13. 

Richman, Irving B. History of Muscatine Co., Iowa. In 2 vols. 
Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co. $138. 

Ridpath, J. Clarke. History of the United States. In 4 vols, rev. 
ed. New York: Review of Reviews Co. $3.00. 

Ryan, Daniel J. The Civil War Literature of Ohio, a Bibliography 
pyre . . « Historical Notes. Cleveland: Burrows Bros. 518 p. 

.00. 

Shepperd, E. W. The Campaign in Virginia, June to September, 
1862. New York: Macmillan. 306 pp. $1.60 net. 

Simons, Algie M. Social Forces in American History. New York: 
Macmillan. 325 pp. $1.50 net. 

Smith, H. B. Between the Lines: Secret Service Stories Told Fifty 
Years After. New York: Booz Bros. 343 pp. $1.25. 

Thruston, G. P. Numbers and Rosters of the Two Armies in the 
Civil War. Nashville, Tenn.: G. P. Thruston. 13 pp. Gratis. 

Turner, Charles H. B. Rodney’s Diary and Other Delaware Rec- 
ords. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 148 pp. $10. 

Waitz, J. E. L., and Croxall, A. E. The Journal of Julia Le Grand 
(New Orleans, 1862-63). Richmond, Va.: Everett Waddey Co. 
318 pp. $1.50. 


Ancient History. 


Abbott, F. F. The Common People of Ancient Rome. New York: 
Scribner. 290 pp. $1.50 net. 
Carter, Jesse B. The Religious Life of Ancient Rome (to Gregory 
the Great). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 297 pp. $2.00 net. 
Drucker, Aaron P. The Culture of Ancient Israel. New York: 
Bloch Pub. Co. 124 pp. 75c. 

Ferguson, William S. Hellenistic Athens, B. C. 323 to B. C. 86. 
New York: Macmillan. 487 pp. Bibl. $4.00 net. 

Heitland, W. M. E. A Short History of the Roman Republic. 
New York: Putnam. 528 pp. $2.00 net. 

Jones, Henry S. Classical Rome. New York: Holt. 372 pp. $1.35 
net. 

McCabe, Jos. Empresses of Rome. New York: Holt. $4.00 net. 

Mommsen, Theodor. History of Rome (translated by W. P. Dick- 
son). In 4 vols. Everyman’s Library. New York: Dutton. 492, 
452, 450, 600 pp. Ea. 35c. net. 


Sollas, W. J. Ancient Hunters (Archeology). New York: Macmil- 
lan. 416 pp. $4.00 net. 

Walters, Henry B. The Art of the Romans (72 plates). New 
York: Macmillan. 185 pp. $5.00 net. 


English History. 

Atton, Henry, and Holland, H. H. The King’s Customs, 1801-1855. 
Vol. 2. New York: Dutton. 576 pp. $3.50 net. 

Coulomb, Charles A. The Administration of the English Borders 
During the Reign of Elizabeth. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna.; 
New York: Appleton. 136 pp. Bibl. 8 pp. 

Craik, Sir Henry. Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. In 2 vols. 
New York: Macmillan. 394, 343 pp. $5.50 net. 

Durand, Ralph. John Temple, Merchant, Adventurer, etc. New 
York: Macmillan, 371 pp. $1.25 net. 

Edmundson, George. Anglo-Dutch Rivalry During the First Half 
of the Seventeenth Century. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
176 pp. Bibl. $2.00. 

Freeman, Edward A. Old English History for Children. Every- 
man’s Library. New York: Dutton. 338 pp. 35c. net. 

Greenwood, Alice D. Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England. 
In 2 vols. Vol 2, New York: Macmillan, 439 pp. $3.50 net. 

Hakluyt, Richard. First Voyages of Glorious Memory. (Selec- 
tions.) New York: Macmillan, 226 pp. $1.50 net. 

Hammond, J. L. LeB., and Barbara Bradley. The Village Laborer, 
1760-1832; a Study in the Government of England, etc. New 
York: Longmans. 418 pp. $3.00 net. 

History of England. A School. In 2 vols. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 208, 206 pp. Ea. 50c. 

Jones, W. Lewis. King Arthur in History and Legend (Cambridge 
Manuals of Literature). New York: Putnam. 145 pp. 40c. net. 

MacCulloch, J. A. The Religion of the Ancient Celts. New York: 
Scribner. 399 pp. $4.00 net. 

Maitland, Frederick W. The Collected Papers of F. W. Maitland. 
In 3 vols. New York: Putnam, 497, 496, 566 pp. $10 net. 

Nettleton, George H. The English Bible; Some Account of Its 
Origin. New York: Holt. 13-37 pp. 60c. 

Seebohm, Frederick. The Oxford Reformers, Reprinted from 3d 
Ed. New York: Longmans, 551 pp. $4.00 net. 

Stephens, William R. W., and Hunt, William., eds. New History 
of the English Church. In 8 vols. New York: Macmillans. 
$15.00. 

Tatham, Geoffrey B. Dr. John Walker and the “Sufferings of the 
Clergy.” (Queen Anne’s reign.) New York: Putnam, 429 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

European History. 


Batiffol, Pierre H. Primitive Catholicism, (Translated from the 
5th French edition.) New York: Longmans, 424 pp. $3.50 net. 

Blaze, Elzear Jean L. J. Recollection of an Officer of Napoleon’s 
Army. (Translation.) New York: Sturgis & Walton. 280 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

Brown, Gerald B. Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathers. 
Chicago: McClurg. $1.75 net. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Legends of Charlemagne. (Everyman’s Library.) 
New York: Dutton. 240 pp. 35c. net. 

Bury, John B. Cambridge Medieval History. Vol 1. The Chris- 
tian Roman Empire. New York: Macmillan. 754 pp. Bibl. 140 
pp. $5.00 net. 

Cambridge Modern History. Genealogical Tables, Lists, and Gen 
eral Index. Vol. 13. New York, Macmillan. 643 pp. $4.00 net. 

Capgrave, John. Ed. by C. A. Mills. Ye Solace of Pilgrims: a De- 
scription of Rome, cirea 1450. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
190 pp. Paper. $3.00. 

Foord, Edward. The Byzantine Empire. New York: Macmillan. 
431 pp. $2.00 net. 

Jeyes, Samuel H. The Russells of Birmingham in the French Rev- 
olution and America, 1791-1814. New York: Scribner. 309 pp. 
$4.00 net. 

Stevenson, Edw. L. Portolan Charts: Their Origin and Characteris- 
tics. New York: Hispanic Soc. of Am. 76 pp. $1.75 net. 

Taylor, Henry O. Classical Heritage of the M. A. New York, 
Maemillan. $1.75 net. 

Villari, Pasquale. The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
(Translation.) New York: Scribner. 576 pp. $1.00 net. 

Welvert, Eugéne. The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-Waiting. French, 
1735-1821). New York: J. Lane. 303 pp. $4.00 net. 


Miscellaneous, 


Chisholm, A. S. M., M.S. The Independence of Chile. Boston: 
Sherman French. 330 pp. Bibl. $1.50 net. 


Dasent, Sir George W. Story of Burnt Nijal (Njal’s Saga). 


(Everyman’s Library.) New York: Dutton. 330 pp. 35c. net. 
Griffis, W. Elliot. Corea, the Hermit Nation. Ninth rev. ed. New 
York: Scribner. 526 pp. Bibl. 6 pp. $2.50. 


Johnston, Charles H. L. Famous Privateersmen and Adventurers. 


Boston: L. C. Page. 398 pp. $1.50. 


Lindsay, Forbes. Cuba and Her People, Boston: L. C. Page. 


329 pp. $3.00. 
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Marquand, Allen, and Frothingham, A. L. A Text-book of the 
History of Sculpture. New York: Longmans. 297 pp. $1.50. 
Porter, Robt. P. The Full Recognition of Japan, (Economic Pro- 
gress to 1911.) New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 789 pp. $4.00. 
Smith, Eric F. Dictionary of Dates. (Everyman’s Library.) New 

York: Dutton. 302 pp. 35c. net. 


Biography. 

Angell, James B. The Reminscences of J. B. Angell. New York; 
Longmans. 258 pp. $1.35 net. 

Senior, Dorothy. Charles II, his court and his times. New York; 
brentano’s. 362 pp. $3.50 net. 

Allen, Charles F. David Crockett, scout, ete. Philadelphia; Lippin- 
cott. 308 pp. $1.25 net. 

Williams, Hugh N. Marie Caroline, Duchess de Berry (1798-1833. 
New York; Scribner. 391 pp. $3.75 net. 

Scott, Mary M. Life of Madame de la Rochejaquelein (royalist in 
Ia Vendée). New York: Longmans, 234 pp. $2.50 net. 

Biron, Armand L. Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun, companion of 
Rochambeau in America. New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.50 
net. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Journals of R. W. Emerson, edited by E. 
W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, vols. 5 and 6, 1838-1844. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 571, 551 pp. each. $1.75 net. 

Holden, William W. Memoirs of W. W. Holden. Durham, N, C. 
Seeman Printery. 199 pp. $1.25. 

Bassett, J. Spencer. Life of Andrew Jackson in 2 vols. New 
York; Doubleday, Page. 450 pp. $5. net. 

Ducrest, Georgette. Memoirs relating to the Emp. Josephine, 
New York; Sturgis & Walton. $1.50 net. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. Robert E. Lee, man and soldier. New 
York; Scribner. 734 pp- $2.50 net. 

Norton, Eliot. Abraham Lincoln, an essay. New York: Moffat, 
Yard. 95 pp. 75 cts. net. 

Moffat, Mary M. Maria Theresa. New York: Dutton. 382 pp. 
$3.50 net. 

Brown, Mary C. Mary Tudor, Queen of France. New York; 
Putnam. 280 pp. $3.50 net. 

Hamel, Frank. Théroigne de Méricourt. New York: Brentano’s. 
369 pp. $3.50. 

Sandemar, G. A. C. Metternich, life and career. New York: 
Brentano’s. $3.50 net. 

Wemyss, Victoria M. Memoirs and letters of Rt. Hon. Sir Robt. 
Morier, (1826-1876) in 2 vols. New York; Longman’s. 418, 
418 pp. $8.75 net. 


Atterbridge, Andrew H. Joachim Murat. New York: Brentano’s. 
$3.50 net. 

Fournier, August. Napoleon I, a biography, (translation) in % 
vols. New York; Holt. $8. net. 

Rose, J. Holland. William Pitt and the Great War. New York; 
Macmillan. 596 pp. $6.00 net. 

Taylor, Ida A. Lite of Madame Roland. New York: Brentano’s. 
328 pp. $3.50 net. 
Lacombe, Bernard de. 
400 pp. $3.50 net. 
Carden, Robert W. The Life of Giorgio Vasari: a Study of the 
Later Renaissance in Italy. New York: Holt. 374 pp. $4.00 

net. 

Washington, George. Last Will and Testament, with notes, etc. 
Washington, D. C.; Government Printing Office. 

Fisher, Sydney G. The true Daniel ebster. Philadelphia; 
Lippincott. 516 pp. $2.00 net. 

Dexter, Franklin B. Biographical Sketches of the graduates of 
Yale College. Vol. 5, 1792-1805. New York; Holt. 820 pp. 
$5.00 spec. net. 


Talleyrand, the man. Boston; Estes. 


Government and Politics. 

Ames, Edgar W. New York State Government, New York; Mac- 
millan. 56 pp. 20 cts. net. 

Bacon, Edwin M. Manual of Ship Subsidies; an Historical Sum- 
mary. Chicago; McClurg. 103 pp. 50 cts. net. 

Garner, James W. Government in the United States. New York: 
American Book Co. 416 pp. $1.00 

Groat, George G. American Courts in labor cases: a study in 
social legislation. New York; Longman’s. 400 pp. $3.00. 

Hobhouse, Leonard T. Social Evolution and Political Theory. 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 218 pp. $1.50 net. 

James, J. H. and Sanford. Albert H. Government in State and 
Nation. New edition. New York: Scribner. 341 pp. $1.00 net. 
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New York; Maemillan. 333 pp. $3.25 net. 
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Storey, Moorfield. The Reform of Legal Procedure. New Haven, 
Yale University. 263 pp. $1.35 net. 

Sumner, William G. War and other essays. New Haven, Yale 
University. 381 pp. $2.25 net. 

Virtue, G. O. The Government of Minnesota. New York; Scribner. 
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Indispensable Aids to the Successful Teaching of History 


OUTLINE MAPS 


The study of Historical Geography by means of the filling in of Outline Maps by the pupils, is now recognized as a neces 


sary part of high school work in History. 


Many colleges are requiring similar work in their Freshman and introductory courses 


in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, where maps showing new historical material are to be con- 
structed. Even in the grades it is found that much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the labor 
ious map-drawing by pupils. States such as New York in the north and Louisiana in the south, require historical map-work 
in all high school courses in history; many colleges make the filling in of outline maps a part of their entrance examinations 
in history; and for ten years the College Entrance Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing 
of historical data upon McKinley Outline Maps. 


No series of Outline Maps is so well-constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied in its assortment, 
or so well adapted to different needs, as the 


McKinley Series of Outline Maps 


The Series includes large wall outline maps; 


desk outline maps in three sizes; 


envelopes of loose maps, assorted as de 


sired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper interleaved, for six periods of his 
tory; specially bound atlases, assorted to order, for college and high school classes; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for 


elementary history and geography classes. 


McKinley Wall Outline Maps 


Size, 32x44 inches 


Description. The Wall Outline Maps show 
the coast-lines and rivers of the countries and 
continents, and, usually, the present boundaries 
of states, together with the lines of latitude and 
longitude. 

Price. Single copies, 20 cents each; ten or 
more copies, 17 cents each; twenty-five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. (Postage or expressage 
extra; postage on one map, 10 cents; on each 
additional map, 2 cents. The maps are shipped 
in stout mailing tubes.) 


The series of Wall Outline Maps now includes: 


The World (Mercator’s Projection). 
Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America (newly drawn). 
South America (newly drawn). 
Australia. 


England. 
\ British Isles. 
France and England. 
Greece and ASgean Sea. 
Italy. 
Central Europe. 
Eastern World (Greece to India). 
Palestine. 
Roman Empire. 


United States. 

Eastern United States. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

South Atlantic States. 

Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 

Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 

Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 

Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for Civil 
War). 


Co-ordinate Paper—Wall Size 


Sheets of stout paper 32x48 inches, ruled in 
both directions, with blo¢éks one-quarter inch 
square; serviceable in classes in economics, 
geography and history, for depicting lines and 
curves of growth or development. They may 
also be used for constructing chronological 
charts for history classes. 

Price. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 


Samples of any of the above publications will be cheerfully furnished, to any 


McKinley Outline Atlases 


FOR HISTORY CLASSES 


These Atlases consist of twenty-five McKinley 
Outline Maps specially selected for use in the 
study of a particular field of history. Each 
atlas contains several hundred specific page ref- 
erences to the historical atlases and text-books 
where material can be gained for the filling in 
of the maps. 

Atlases for the following periods of history are 
now ready: 

No. 1. For United States History. 

** 2. For English History. 

* 3. For Ancient History (including 

Greece and Rome). 

‘* 4, For Grecian History. 

** 5. For Roman History. 

i For European History (375-1910 A.D.) 

For Medieval History (375-1500 A.D.) 
For Modern History (1450-1910 A.D.) 

** 9. For General History. 

Price. 20 cents (net) each. 

Speciat ATLAses. In orders of 100 Atlases or 
more, the publishers will bind the McKinley 
Outline Maps in any desired assortment. Price 
for such Special Atlases, 25 cents (net) each. 


o-1c 


McKinley Historical Notebooks 


The notebooks consist of the McKinley Outline 
Maps combined with blank leaves to constitute 
an historical notebook of 104 pages; the back 
of each map and every other sheet being left 
blank for class notes or comment upon the maps. 

Four Books IN THE Series. At present there 
are notebooks for— 

American History 
English History. 
Ancient History. 
European History. 
Price. 22 cents (net) each. 


McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


DousLe Size. 10x15 inches; 85 cents a hun- 
dred; 25 cents for an envelope of twenty maps. 


LarGceE Size. 7%x10 inches; 50 cents a hun- 
dred; 15 cents for an envelope of twenty maps. 
SMALL Size. 5%x7% inches; 35 cents a hun- 


dred; 12 cents for an envelope of twenty maps. 


| 


McKinley Desk Outline Maps 


CONTINUED 
Skeleton Outline Maps 
COAST LINES ONLY 


The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North Amer 
ica, South America, Australia, United States. 


Geographical and Historical Desk Maps 
THE CONTINENTS 
The World (Mercator’s Projection), Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North America, South 
America, 
THE UNITED STATES 

United States (state boundaries and physical 
features), United States (state boundaries only). 
THE UNITED STATES IN THREE SECTIONS 
Eastern United States (east of Mississippi 
River), Mississippi Valley, Pacific Coast and 
Plateau States. 


SMALLER SECTIONS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OF NORTH AMERICA 

New England, Coast of New England (for 
early settlements), Middle Atlantic States, 
South Atlantic States, Coast of Southern States 
(for early settlements), Eastern Virginia (for 
Civil War), Mississippi Valley, Northern Sec- 
tion, Mississippi Valley, Northeastern Section, 
Mississippi Valley, Northwestern Section, Missis- 
sippi Valley, Southern Section and Texas, South- 
western United States, Cuba, Philippines, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York (state of), Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Gulf of Mexico, Panama, etc., 
West Indies, Canada. 

EUROPE AND ITS LARGER DIVISIONS 

Europe, Europe (central and southern parts), 
Central Europe (Charlemagne’s Empire, etc.), 
Mediterranean World, Baltic Lands, Southeastern 
Europe and Eastern Mediterranean. 


SMALLER EUROPEAN DIVISIONS 

British Isles, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France and the Netherlands (with England), 
Spain, Germany, Austro-Hungary and Danub« 
Valley, Russia, Greece and Agean Sea, Italy. 
ANCIENT HISTORY AND SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Roman Empire, Central Italy (early Roman 
History), Ancient Rome (City), Greece (Conti 
nental), Ancient Athens, Eastern World (Alex 
ander’s Empire, etc.), Palestine, Egypt, India 
China. 


teacher, upon request, 


The McKinley Publishing Co. 


5805 Germantown 


Aven ue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 









































